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other remarkable novel 
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By the author of “Anne Severn and 
the Fieldings”, “Mary Olivier”, etc. 











“Miss Sinclair has done a very big thing 
in ‘The Allinghams’ and she has done it 
supremely well ... it is as definite, as 
true a survey of the complexities of life 
as we have ever read in fiction.” 

—Boston Transcript 


“One reads her book, deeply stirred not 
only by its contesting and inter-related 
figures, but stirred too by the pleasure of 


an art, acutely realized.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger 


“Written with the simple directness which 
is synonymous with Miss Sinclair’s name, 
Its people are sharply individualized; there 


is no fogginess about them.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


At all bookstores $2.50 
The Macmillan Co. - New York 
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Program April 17-23 
AT COOPER HALL 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock) 
Admission Free. 


Sunday, April 17—Easter—No Meeting. 
Tuesday, April 19—Leuls Fischer: 
“Changes in Social Life in Russ!a.” 


Friday, April 22—Everett Dean Martin: 
What Is the Matter With Modern 
Ideas? “Individualism and Collectiv- 
ism as contrasting Modern Ideals.” 


AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave. and 22nd St.. 8 o'clock) 
Single admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 


Monday, April 18—Heuston Peterson: 
Flaubert and the World of Lllusion. 
“Bouvard and Pecuchet.” An Outline 
of Science. 


Thursday, April 21—E. C. Spaulding: 
Questions People Expect a_ Philos- 
opher to Answer. “What Is_ Intel- 
ligence? The Intelligence Tests.”’ 


Saturday, Aprill 23—Scott Buchanan: 
“Platonic Attitudes. Science as the 
Search for Wisdom.” 
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Violin Sonata Theodore Chanler 
Fantasy Harold Morris 
Choral Preludes Roger Sessions 
Negro Dialect Songs William Grant Still 
Messrs. Claflin, Chanler, Copland and 
Morris will play their own works, 
Edwin Idler, Violinist; Paul Cruppe, 
Cellist. 
Admission $1.00 


The New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd St. New York City 
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by Murray Sheehan 


“As realisticas MAIN STREET, 
though better humored.” $2.50 


ANDY BRANDT’S ARK 


by Edna Bryner 
A Study 
of the American Family 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher calls it: 








“Original and important.” i 
The Editor of the Forum says: | 
“It is one of the most remark- 
able novels of the year.” $2.50 


BILL MYRON 
by Dean Fales 


“BILL MYRON belongs to the 
same revolutionary class of 
books to which also may be al 
lotted ELMER GANTRY.” 

—Dayton Daily News. $2.54 


THE 
GOLDEN CENTIPEDE 
by Louise Gerard 
A mystery story that for sheer 
uncanniness rivals the tales of 
Rider Haggard. Scened in the 
African jungle. $2.00 


IN CHINA 
by Abel Bonnard 


Awarded the Grand Literary 
Prize by the French Academy. 
Young China facing Old China 
—this book contains all the in- 
gredients that make the modern 
upheaval understandable to Oc 
cidental minds. $5.00 


FASCISM 
by Giuseppe Prezzolini 
$2.50 


The Latest Question Book | 

WHAT’S | 

YOUR AVERAGE? 

by A. H.M., M.L.H., 
J.M. Jr. 


With an Introduction by | 
Kathleen and Charles Norris 


The Questions differ from those 
in every other book on the mar- 
ket; they are more carefully se- 
lected, more varied, more excit- 
ing and entertaining. 
eee you a High I.Q. or are 
you just a plain Dumb-Bell. 
$1.50 
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The Week 


HE outstanding events of the week in China 

are the reported defeat of the Nationalist 
army, the sending of identic notes to the Nationalist 
government regarding the Nanking aftair, and the 
ds on the Soviet legations at Peking and Tientsin. 

| he notes are, on the whole, more moderate in tone 
ian there was reason to fear they might be. The 
fact that identic notes were sent, instead of a joint 
communication, represents a defeat for the British, 
who have tried to get common action in support of 
an attitude of the utmost belligerency. No time 
limit is set, which further distinguishes the notes 
from an ultimatum. The powers demand punish- 
ment of the soldiers who, it is alleged, were impli- 
cated in the mistreatment of foreigners, an apology 
by Chiang Kai-shek, promises that in the future 
foreign life and property will be safeguarded, and 
reparation for personal injuries and material dam- 
age done. In making the notes public, the five 
governments involved—Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Japan and Italy—accompanied them 
by a regrettably bombastic covering statement, re- 
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rating the declaration that the attacks were th« 
work of Nationalist troops, and attacking the 
‘foreign influences” (Russia) which are seeking to 
‘break up the existing friendship’’—between the 
Chinese people and the powers. No mention is 
made of the request by the Nationalist government 
for a joint investigation to find who was actually 
responsible for what happened at Nanking. The 
policy of the powers is to demand now and to in- 
vestigate never. At the same time, the refusal « 
Japan, France and the United States to pledge them- 
selves to immediate military action is written all over 
the document, and is reassuring to the friends of 


peace. 


‘THE raids on the Soviet buildings at Peking and 
Tientsin, and the posting of guards around the 
buildings at Shanghai, were probably prompted by 
several motives. It was desirable, from Chang 
I’so-lin’s point of view, to find out whether Com- 


munist and Cantonese propaganda was being carried 
on from the legations, and if so, to break up the 
practice. The effort would also serve publicly to 


label Peking as identified with anti-Bolshevism, al- 
ways useful in its etfect upon public opinion i in West- 

rn Europe and America. It is commonly suj app sed 
in China that Ja ipan is behind Chang Tso-lin, and 
that Great Britain has been at least favorably dis- 
posed toward him. It has been suggested, by per- 
sons holding this view, that Great Britain may have 
instigated the raids with the hope of drawing the 
Soviet government into hostile acts, or even a 
declaration of war. This theory seems to us un- 
likely; and in any case, the result supposedly aimed 
at has not been achieved. Russia has announced that 
it refuses to fight; and there the matter rests. 


(;REAT BRITAIN is about to tighten her belt 
again in order to make up for the budget deficit 
arising from the coal strike, the general strike, and 
the industrial depression which has accompanied her 
return to the gold standard. More taxation, largely 
in the form of import duties, which cause the con- 
sumer more loss than the gain they bring to the 
Treasury, is the chief reliance of Mr. Churchill’s 
new budget measure. Can we hope that this lesson 
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will teach the British electorate that it costs heavily 
to fight labor, and that the victory is hardly worth 
the cost when it consists chiefly in lowering wages 
and prolonging the disorganization of a misman- 
aged industry? If the Conservatives had a pros- 
perous and efficient coal industry to show for their 
pains, there would be some compensation; but there 
is no sign that constructive measures of any sort 
have been effected. Imagine the how! which would 
arise from British taxpayers if a Labor government 
had, in the course of reorganizing coal, temporarily 
incurred expenses requiring higher taxes! Appar- 
ently it is politically safe to levy the heaviest taxes 
in the world if the government makes very sure no 
permanent benefit arises from them. Or will the 
next elections tell another story? 


IN England the Conservatives propose to enforce 
by statute restrictions on the action of unions which 
appear, on brief report, even more drastic than those 
which have been written into the law by judicial in- 
terpretation in this country. In this, as in his be- 
havior in the settlement of the coal strike, Premier 
Baldwin has disappointed all expectations that he 
would restrain his more vehement colleagues to a 
moderate and conciliatory policy. The bill not only 
proposes to make illegal anything like a general 
strike or a sympathetic strike, but imposes drastic 
restrictions on picketing, in effect prohibits civil ser- 
vants from being affliated with the general trade- 
union movement, forbids making union membership 
a condition of employment, and prevents unions 
from levying on their members contributions to po- 
litical funds without the written consent of each in- 
dividual member every year. The latter provision 
is, of course, intended to weaken the financial re- 
sources of the Labor party, which now provides al- 
most the sole opposition to the Conservatives in 
Parliament. The measure is such patent class legis- 
lation that it furnishes a challenge to the whole 
labor movement in both its industrial and political 
wings. It is inconceivable that labor, which might 
have abandoned the policy of the general strike on 
grounds of common sense, will consent to such a 
fundamental denial of its autonomy. The bill is 
highly provocative, and if it passes in the present 
form will cause more trouble than it can cure. 


FOR the first time, a President of the United 
States has vetoed an act of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture. President Coolidge has rejected the bill which 
asked a plebiscite among the Filipinos as to whether 
they want “immediate, absolute and complete inde- 
pendence.” The President, or whoever wrote the 
veto message for him, was not in a happy vein. 
There are some legitimate arguments against the 
holding of the plebiscite, but the official statement 
centered its emphasis on other aspects of the matter 
which it would have been better to omit. Mr. Cool- 
idge, seemingly, does not even realize the absurdity 
of arguing, at great length, with the Filipinos to 
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prove that they are so happy under American ru. 
that they have no occasion to vote to say whether 
they are happy or not. The whole tenor of his mcs. 
sage was that the United States will continue to ho! | 
the Philippines for a very long time to come, and in 
support of this doctrine he advanced the usual aryu- 
ments to show why independence is impracticable. 


REGARDING the decision of the Supreme Cou 
sustaining an injunction against the Journeyn 
Stonecutters’ Association, Justice Brandeis writes, 
his dissenting opinion: “The individual stonecut: 
was thus clearly innocent of wrong-doing unless 
was illegal for him to agree with his fellow craf; 
men to refrain from working on the ‘scab’-cut st 
because it was an article of interstate commeri 
The workmen were innocent of trespass, breach 
contract, violence, intimidation, fraud or threat 
They did not boycott the non-union stone manu! 
turers or the contractors who used their prod 
but consented to work on such of their product 
had not been cut by non-union labor. All they « 
was concertedly to refuse to work on the stric 
non-union stone. Such refusal, the Supreme Cour 
appears to hold, is a combination in restraint 
trade, within the meaning of the anti-trust laws, an 
can be prevented by injunction and penalized }) 
damages. “If on the undisputed facts of this case,” 
holds Justice Brandeis, “refusal to work can be en- 
joined, Congress created by the Sherman Law an 
the Clayton Act an instrument for imposing re- 
straints on labor which remind us of involuntary 
servitude.” Interpretation of the anti-trust laws | 
the Supreme Court seems to describe two divergent 
curves, one constantly enlarging the scope of co 
bination in profit-seeking business, the other con- 
stantly restricting the powers of self-defensive or- 
ganizations of labor. To say that Congress never 
intended these laws to be applied to labor is pe: 
haps beside the point. The Supreme Court's jude- 
ment is informed by its preconceptions concerning 
public policy, and as to good public policy in eco- 
nomic matters the education of most of the justices 
is woefully deficient. 


THE Misses Lewisohn, who have financed and 
helped to direct the Neighborhood Playhouse since 
its beginning in 1915, have just announced its clos- 
ing. This decision might be regretted by those who 
have cherished this theater as one of New York's 
novelties, a unique place to go for entertainment, 
and a combination of interesting plays, profes- 
sionals, students, settlement work, sophistication and 
slumming. But the Playhouse itself cannot be con- 
tent with so curious and diverting a position. This 
last step, like every other crucial decision that the 
Neighborhood group have made for this enterprise. 
is a wise one. They began as amateur, they rightly 
brought in professional actors for the dramatist’s 
sake, they had a great success in many instances— 


“The Dybbuk,” “The Little Clay Cart” and the 
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“Grand Street Follies’ and many others—they re- 
sisted temptation to desert repertory for profitable 
runs. Meanwhile, all along, they have given to dra- 
matists, artists, musicians, dancers, directors, a first 
chance of production on which a later prosperity 
ensued; the list of the courageous recognitions on 
the part of the Neighborhood Playhouse is very 
impressive. Now they have outgrown intellectually 
and every way their locality, as was inevitable; and 
they have acquired larger audiences than their house 
can accommodate. With their success, they could 
sell out to advantage, begin to thrive by sharing 
their productions with commercial managers or 
transferring their theater further uptown. What 
they do is to stop for an interval, and without the 
pressure of rehearsals and the season’s playing, sit 
down to think out their new terms and to perfect 
their plans. With this pause and this rich promise 
they preserve for us still that strange, heartening 
light of idealism that they have brought to the the- 
atrical scene in America. 


Why Chicago Did It 


N REVIEWING the incidents and result of the 
recent election in Chicago, it is important to 
find some adequate psychological explanation of the 
absurdity of the facts. The account of this little 
episode in the life of the American municipal 
democracy reads like a burlesque. It is apparently 
as fantastic and, if taken seriously, as sinister as the 
picture of criminal justice in Chicago which is con- 
tained in the play of that name. The campaign was 
an hilarious contest which was fought with spirit 
and bitterness on both sides. “The Democratic can- 
didate, Mr. Dever, played a somewhat conventional 
part. He appealed for reélection in a dignified way 
upon his creditable record as Mayor, and he was 
supported by many independent Republicans and by 
the voters who were interested in “good govern- 
ment’—that is, by the Democratic machine and the 
“better element.”’ But he was beaten by a large 
majority. Big Bill Thompson, his Republican op- 
ponent, presented his case to the voters in a series 
of speeches which probably beat the record in 
American politics for irrelevance, demagogy and 
vulgarity. Yet his victory was extremely popular. 
Its announcement was the occasion of enthusiastic 
rejoicing—analogous to the emotional barbecues 
which were celebrated on the East Side in New 
York after the election and reélection of ex-Mayor 
Hylan. Why? 

It is not easy to find an explanation. Dever’s 
worst offense was, apparently, the unnecessary zeal 
which he displayed in enforcing the dry law on a wet 
city. Thompson commended himself to the good 
people of Chicago by announcing in his campaign 
speeches that instead of ordering cops to break into 
the houses of good citizens and frisk mattresses for 
booze, he intended to send them back to their beats. 


This announcement was interpreted to mean a re- 
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turn to the former metiod of vesting the grant of 
gambling and drinking privileges in a central bu- 
reau. The law-breaker is hereafter to pay the graft 
to the politicians at headquarters and they will pro- 
tect him against bleeding by policemen on the beat, 
a practice which has flourished under Dever. For 
the rest, Thompson asked the voters to elect him 
chiefly as an aggressive, invincible and incorruptible 
American. His Americanism consisted chiefly in his 
heroic refusal to permit any foreign potentate to 
participate in the government of Chicago, particu- 
larly not King George, who, poor man, is also not 
allowed to participate in the government of Eng- 
land. The election has, consequently, finished one 
cause of popular anxiety. As long as Thompson is 
Mayor, Chicago at least will be guaranteed against 
exploitation by foreign monarchs or their snobbish 
agents in this country. On the other hand, the new 
Mayor was silent about his domestic as contrasted 
with his foreign policy. He has obtained practically 
a free hand in dealing with the traction and the pub- 
lic utility companies. Not so many years ago, the 
relations between the city and the traction com- 
panies dominated every municipal election. An ad- 
justment was reached, but now, once again, the fu- 
ture of that relationship is completely up in the air. 
The new Mayor will have to reconsider during the 
next year every past decision and many new prob- 
lems, and he will have to write a new contract, which 
will profoundly affect the convenience and the pros- 
perity of the whole city. Yet the question was 
scarcely referred to, in an exciting municipal! election 
which immediately preceded the negotiations. LE vi- 
dently the people of Chicago no longer like to mix 
public business with the game of politics. What, 
then, does a political contest mean to them? What 
kind of community is it which can stage and enjoy 
such an election and celebrate Thompson's victory 
as the vindication of something precious and ex- 
hilarating? 

It would be easy to answer this question by invok- 
ing the Mencken formula that Chicago, like New 
York and other cities, is a collection of unfeathered 
bipeds, mostly boobs or crooks, but this explanation, 
however much it may explain, does not sufficiently 
account for the particular kind of political absurd- 
ity which a majority of the people in Chicago has 
just committed. There is a method in their folly, 
and unless this method is correctly analyzed and 
intelligently combated, Bill Thompson and his pro- 
totypes will continue to reign in Chicago and else- 
where for many extravagant and hopeless years. 
The explanation is not economic or moral. It is 
social. That portion of Chicago which accomplished 
and celebrated Thompson’s victory is a class-con- 
scious sub-community which is just beginning to get 
together in large American cities and to find itself 
out. It is composed chiefly of people of foreign 
parentage or birth who have discovered in the new 
world certain common ways of self-assertion. They 
have been torn from their roots in Europe and 
transplanted to a more genial soil and climate, in 
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which they have flourished without much selection 
or pruning, and they are now creating a new urban 
America of their own which is divorced from the 
old America of rural and middle-class puritanism. 
For the first time, they are sufficiently numerous and 
self-confident to dominate some of the societies in 
which they live. They have been restrained hither- 
to by respect for the traditional social leadership of 
the community, by the prestige of its accepted moral 
conventions and by the authority of its patterns of 
respectability. Now they are challenging those in- 
herited household gods. A sufficiently large propor- 
tion of them have lived long enough to know their 
way around and to develop some initiative. Amer- 
ica has Americanized them. ‘They now propose to 
Americanize America. 

Not only are they no longer discuncerted by the 
strangeness of their environment, but the several 
language groups, which in the beginning looked 
askance at one another, are foregathering. The 
popularity of “Abie’s Irish Rose” symbolizes a 
racial amalgamation which is having important so- 
cial and political consequences. The new society 
which they are creating within the traditional legal 
and social structures is hostile to the pretensions of 
its older predecessor. When the Chicago half- 
world rejoices at the election ef Big Bill Thompson, 
it is this new society which is celebrating its victory 
over the respectability, the alien conventions, the 
moral self-importance and the exclusiveness of the 
older Chicago. 

The influences which have formed this new so- 
ciety are derived chiefly from the effect upon its 
members of organized sport, relaxation, entertain- 
ment, jollification and publicity. Nearly all of them 
earn enough, in salaries or wages, to place at their 
disposal a considerable margin over their expendi- 
ture for necessities. They come from families who 
have suffered privation in the past. They propose 
to compensate for these privations and for their 
own hard, mechanical, monotonous work by taking 
care to enjoy themselves here and now. They drink 
a good deal; they dance a good deal; they spend a 
great deal upon baseball, prize fights and movies; 
and on Sundays and holidays they joy-ride to the 
rural picnic grounds near the city. There is always 
some sport, some public festivity, some crime, some 
fight or some competition in which they are stimu- 
lated to take a direct or a vicarious interest. The 
most widely circulated newspapers are edited en- 
tirely for the purpose of catering to the popular 
appetite for diverting and exciting pastimes. They 
are more afraid of being bored than of any other 
calamity which can overtake them, so that their 
pleasures are all distracting and exciting. They have 
sold themselves to the purveyors of public amuse- 
ments, who have built up a vast and complex organ- 
ization, apparently to satisfy the craving for enter- 
tainment, but really to stimulate it until it becomes 
insatiable. 

The political psychology of the new urban hy- 
phenated democracy demands a much more careful 
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investigation than it has yet received. These con 
to Americanism are violent, convinced, but usu 
gullible, patriots. Being extremely suggestible, 1 
respond with facile enthusiasm to congenial 
comforting phrases and to the seductive leaders 
of aggressive and sympathetic personalities.  ) 
they combine a cheap cynicism with sentimental 
thusiasm, and suspiciousness with gullibility. | 
like to look upon themselves as more American t 
the native-borng particularly whenever the nat 
born tend to accept the opinions and follow ; 
lead of good society in London and Paris. 1 ; 
resent, most of all, the idea which is popular an 
the older Americans that they, the newcomers, a: 
some way inferior as patriots to their precurs 
A large part of the apparent political perversit 
the new polyglot Americans is born of this res 
ment. They are always alert to detect evidenc 
snobbish superiority on the part of the descend 
of the early settlers. If ever they scent its exist 
in a candidate for office, they flock to his oppon 

Their whole attitude brings with it an antag: 
on their part to the respectability, the convent 
the manners, the prejudices and the codes of ¢ 
society. Deeply as they resent the idea of inf 
ity, they, in a sense, acknowledge its existence. |] 
regard themselves as somewhat beyond the pa 
not, of course, beyond as outlaws but as latter- 
Bohemians of the American moral highways. /’ 
ing gypsies, they reject with contempt the com | 
tional appeals which their social superiors mak 
their consciences. They feel well disposed towa 
many crooks and law-breakers, and hostile to 
ernment and meddlesome public spirit. They: 
like to break some laws themselves, and they 
little reverence for the institutions and orders o| 
ciety. When the respectable newspapers acct 
some favorite of theirs, such as Thompson or | | 
Jan, of being a demagogue or a blatherskite, 
impute the abuse to hypocritical envy. Politics 
from their point of view, chiefly a competitive sp 
in which bunk plays a legitimate and indispens: 
part. It is the business of a politician to win. ‘| 
rules of the game permit the winner to win by alm 
any means and for the benefit of almost any resul: 

Remember, however, that the same people who 
vote enthusiastically for a Thompson or a Hylan 
one election may vote with even more rejoicing | 
Al Smith at the next. They are not so much op- 
posed to good government as they are to the exciu- 
sive gentlemen who conspicuously favor it, and t 
the repressive objects which puritanical governm: 
often proposes. What these newcomers have mot 
craved from the older Americans is the extended 
hand of kindliness, sympathy, good-fellowship an: 
equality. They or their parents, for many years 
after their arrival, lived lonely lives in strange an 
harsh surroundings. They are domesticated now, 
but they remember their former loneliness and the 
lack of a helping hand when they most needed 't, 
except from one another. They require, conse- 
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quently, more than anything else in their political 
favorites, a sympathetic personality and the sense 
that he is playing the game with them. They are 
always asking other people, particularly people who 
exercise some advantage over them, to “have a 
heart’; and that, let us remember too, was the 
deepest and most characteristic demand which 
pioneer Americans put up to one another. Pioneer 
America valued and exhibited the same kind of fel- 
low-feeling which the new American is trying to 
recreate in his rowdy and restless communities. It 
is no substitute for good government, but it is no 
less necessary in a democracy. The hyphenated 
Americans who so foolishly rejoice at Bill Thomp- 
son’s election are at least trying to keep alive a feel- 
ing for social equality which was characteristic of 
the earlier American, but which is disappearing 
among his native-born successors. 


Sacco-Vanzettt 


T has taken just seven years for the legal process 
in Massachusetts to exhaust itself in this famous 
case. Two Italians, one a shoe worker and the 
other a fish peddler, now await execution of a death 
sentence for two killings in the course of a profes- 
sional hold-up alleged to have been committed by a 
gang of five bandits, the rest of whom have never 
been accounted for, resulting in a booty of about 
$16,000, the fruits of which have never been traced 
in the remotest degree to the accused, both men of 
good character, but of notorious radical activity and 
“slackers.” At the time of their arrest, in the 
months following the preparation of the trial and 
during the weeks of the trial, their case became 
warp and woof of the Red hysteria, with its attend- 
ant brutalities and illegalities, ofhctally engineered 
by Mitchell Palmer. 

The trial of the men was enveloped in the con- 
temporary hatred of the radical alien. Their offen- 
sive views, their hostility to the War, their contempt 
for our institutions, were exploited before the jury, 
and turned Judge Webster Thayer into a zealot in 
a holy war instead of a jealous guardian of the tra- 
ditional standards of fairness and reason which are 
the boast of Anglo-American procedure, particu- 
larly in a capital case. We now know that, by pre- 
arrangement between the prosecutor and a Com- 
monwealth expert, a purposed ambiguity as to the 
identification of the fatal bullet was in the judge’s 
charge put to the jury in the untruthful form in 
which the expert, in private, expressly refused to 
testify. We now know that the radical views of the 
defendants, which were elaborately adduced before 
the jury on the plea of testing the sincerity of the 
explanation of their conduct at the time of their 
arrest—their fear of Mitchell Palmer deportations 
—were, in fact, elicited to arouse the patriotic pas- 
sions of the jury, for the prosecutor had official in- 
formation that Sacco and Vanzetti were on the Red 
list of the government. In a word, no disinterested 
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student of the case can have the slightest doubt that 
passion and prejudice, Red fear and xenophobia, 
dominated the atmosphere of the courtroom, guided 
the district attorney, and, above all, had possession 
of the judge. 

But the Supreme Court of Massachusetts found 
all these matters beyond its corrective process 
Every complaint made of Judge Thayer was re- 
solved within the allowable area of his “discretion 
As one reads the record of this trial, in the sett ny 
of its times, with two ranting Reds on on le an 
a Norfolk County jury on the other, and the judg: 
not a judge but the “thirteenth juror’’—the most in- 
fluential of them all—one’s indignation at the Su- 
preme Court's failure to find vitiating prejudice can 


only be restrained by a realization of the incredib! 
naiveté of the judges in not appreciating how th 
patriotic passions of simple native jurymen were 
played upon. So the case went against Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the Supreme Court, when unexpected! 
new evidence turned up, directing guilt against 
others. The new testimony, in conjunction with all 
the known facts of the South Braintree crime, over- 


whelmingly pointed away from Sacco and Vanzetti 
and toward a well known Providence gang. But the 
new evidence had to satisfy Judge Thayer, and 
Judge Thayer was committed to the guilt of these 
men. Upon the correctness of their conviction de- 
pended his self-esteem and his judicial reputation. 
He argued away the new evidence in a document 
which established a distorting mind and a_vin- 
dictive spirit. But the Supreme Court again sus- 
tained Judge Thaye r. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts did not 
pass upon the value of the new evidence. The Su- 
preme Court did not examine the proofs of Judge 
Thayer's incorrigible bias, embedded in his own 
opinion. The Supreme Court did not deny that the 
new evidence would justify a different verdict before 
a new jury. The meaning of this decision has been 
accurately stated by Professor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, the Harvard historian: 


The final judgment of the Supreme Judicial Court 
seems to close the last loophole where justice may 
penetrate a wall of legalism, prejudice and fear. The 
Court, quoting Davis vs. Boston Elevated Railway, 
235 Mass. 482, declares: “It is not imperative that a 
new trial be granted, even though the evidence is 
newly discovered, and if presented to a jury would 
justify a different verdict.” If this be good law, it is 
certainly not justice. It is tantamount to saying that, 
no matter what new evidence may be brought for- 
ward tending to establish the innocence of condemned 
men, the trial judge, whose professional reputation is 
bound up with sustaining the original verdict, is the 
sole judge of the value of such evidence. 


Certainly such is not the law of New York, and not 
the law of England, nor was it the law of Massa- 
chusetts in a capital case, until the Supreme Court 
made it so, the other day. But that Court told us, 
very recently, that law and ethics, at least in Massa- 
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chusetts, are very different! Law, then, has spent 
itself, and after seven terrible years Judge Thayer 
pronounced “‘the sentence of the law,” as though an 
impersonal Nemesis and not Webster Thayer had 
been the vehicle of the law’s perversion. 

At last Sacco and Vanzetti are beginning to stir 
the ancient conscience of New England. Somehow 
men had assumed that these convictions could not 
stand, and that the law would find a way to correct 
the rare instance of judicial distemper. As the mean- 
ing of it all is beginning to sink into men’s minds, 
“the honor of Massachusetts” is enlisting a concern 
which hitherto the cruel treatment of two outcast 
Italians, under the guise of law, left unmoved. 
There is a tremor in the air as of something awful 
impending. 

The law has failed because its ministers have not 
been equal to its majesty. Professional bias and the 
cult of judicial infallibility have identified Judge 
Thayer's conduct with the very being of law. “Re- 
spect for the courts” has been sought even at the 
cost of concealing disrespect of law by a court. 
“Respect for the courts” is the banner under which 
resistance is powerfully gathering against executive 
relief from the courts’ failure. Among the most 
powerful influences of professional and financial 
Boston the resolve is “to go through with it.”” By 
secking to identify law and the courts with one of 
the most shocking injustices in recorded legal his- 
tory, these blind promoters of judicial infallibility 
are heedless of the calamity to law and courts which 
they are sponsoring. An issue is being joined in 
Massachusetts which is going to the very souls of 
men and has not had its like for decades. The out- 
come is still in doubt. It is unthinkable that Gov- 
ernor Fuller will allow these men to die, but a mere 
commutation for life would be a cowardly evasion 
more ignominious to the Commonwealth than 
obstinacy in injustice. Sacco and Vanzetti may yet 
prove to have been the unwitting instruments of an 
invigorated civic conscience in Massachusetts, by 
compelling men and women to search man’s rela- 
tion to man, and the ultimate responsibility of all 
functionaries, even judges, to the moral judgment 
of society. Behind the fight for these two human 
lives lies the deeper challenge to the arrogant 
claim that courts are infallible, and that to subject 
them to scrutiny is to weaken the bonds of society. 


Half a Billion for Railroad 
Users 


LIE recent decision of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission in the St. Louis and O'’Fal- 
lon Railway case sets a precedent which, if sus- 
tained, will place the value of the railroads in the 
United States more than $10,000,000,000 below 
where the railroad interests think it ought to be 
fixed. For one thing, this means, at the present price 
level and the present “fair return” of 5.57 percent, 
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awarding to the public and the employees at least 
$575,000,000 annually which the railroad com. 
panies believe belongs to them. Such an award is 
bound to be contested bitterly, and it is momentous 
enough to deserve careful examination. 

The railroads have been contending for the same 
principle as was enunciated by Justice Butler in th. 
Supreme Court decision in the Indianapolis Wat 
Case, that the fair value is the “cost of reproduc. 
tion new at prices current on valuation date,” p! 
an allowance for an intangible called “going valu: 
Since most of the railroads were built before ¢! 
War, and prices are now considerably higher th i 
at the time of construction, the reproduction~ 
principle would mean many billion dollars more «: 
value than the actual investment in the roads. | ; 
the present case, which the Commission explicit! 
selects as an occasion for expounding its gene: 
views on the subject, the railroads’ contention is : 
jected. 

‘It may well be,” writes Commissioner Meyer 
his admirable majority opinion, “that the valuati 
of railroads on a national scale requires the beg 
ning of a new chapter in valuation.” Most of ¢! 
previous decisions of commissions and courts ha\ LS 
had to do with local utilities. (The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself has never before given : 
clear expression to the principles which were gu 
ing its tentative valuation decisions.) “From 
composite of all these cases, various principles . 
valuation, frequently in striking contrast to one : 
other, have been evolved by interested parties ; 
cording as their interest lies."”. Yet many consid 
ations affecting administration of the Transpor: 
tion Act “either do not enter into, or are less easi! 
perceived in, problems incident to the regulat 
of local public utilities. Limitation of issues, faci 
or viewpoints impairs, many of the precedents \ 
are asked to follow.” A general survey of the 
tire situation is therefore necessary to reach a « 
clusion wise and just in its ultimate effect on t 
nation. 

The aim of the laws which the Commission ac- 
ministers, resting on the commerce clause of t 
Constitution, is stated to be “the maintenance 
an adequate national system of railway transport 
tion, capable of providing the best possible ser) 
to the public at the lowest cost consistent with ful! 
justice to the private owners.” The fundamenta! 
duty of the courts, so far as railroad valuation |s 
concerned, is to see that the Fifth Amendment 
not violated, in its provision that private propert 
shall not be “taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” In other words, it must prevent con- 
fiscation. But confiscation needs definition. ‘The 
pioneer case looking toward such definition was that 
of Smyth vs. Ames, which established the principle 
that the basis on which the reasonableness of rates 
was to be judged was “a fair value of the prop- 
erty being used . . . for the convenience of the pu)- 
lic’ and that the rates should provide a “fair re- 
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turn” on that value. The Supreme Court in that 
case laid down no definite rule for ascertaining the 
“fair value,” but a specified number of “matters for 
consideration.” In the Minnesota Rate Cases, the 
Court subsequently decided that the determination 
of value is “not a matter of formulas, but there 
must be a reasonable judgment having its basis in 
a proper consideration of all relevant facts.’’ Some 
of the “matters for consideration” mentioned in 
Smyth vs. Ames have already been discarded. An- 
other, original cost less depreciation, has been prom- 
jnent in recent discussion. Still another, “the pres- 
ent as compared with the original cost of construc- 
tion,” now reappears as the cost-of-reproduction 
principle, which the railroads urge should be con- 
sidered “to the exclusion of everything else, or at 
least of everything that might tend to a lower 
value.” 

The Commission goes on to point out that, in 
the last century and the early years of this, no de- 
pendable records were kept showing what railroads 
actually did cost or should have cost, and it was, 
therefore, natural that cost of reproduction should 
be given prominence in finding a starting point for 
the rate base before the War. It was uncertain, but 
possible to estimate. In a period of gradually ris- 
ing prices, it was regarded as amply fair to the 
owners. No such spectacular price increase as the 
War subsequently brought was thought of. 

Toward the problem of defining confiscation at 
present, the Commission adopts a refreshingly real- 
istic attitude. ‘The controlling factor in the last 
analysis is the Supreme Court’s conception of what 
is just and in harmony with a sound public policy. 
Nor is there any abstract standard of justice that 
can be applied. The question in many aspects is 
one of fact, and the answer, if it is to be wise and 
sound, requires knowledge of actual conditions and 
a consideration of practical results.” 

There comes, first, a minor practical considera- 
tion. Cost of reproduction, particularly in recent 
years, is dificult to estimate. There has recently 
been little construction from which to ascertain 
costs. Estimates must be built up on the uncertain 
basis of incomplete published price quotations. Or 
the estimate may be made by taking a base for 
some previous year and modifying it with index 
numbers of prices and wages. But such index num- 
bers differ according to their compilation. Fur- 
thermore, rising prices and wages are frequently 
offset, in their effect on cost, by improvements in 
the art of construction. 

More important is the fundamental aim of reg- 
ulation. One end, if we are to have an adequate 
transportation system, must be a continuous inflow 
of capital into the railroads, an inflow which will 
be attracted by fair treatment of the capital already 
invested. This provides what might be called a 
pragmatic test for confiscation. “It is idle to con- 
tend that treatment of private property which at- 
tracts and encourages further capital ventures can 
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be confiscatory.””. On the other hand, regulation 
should not be “more liberal to the private owners 
than is necessary to maintain good credit under rea- 
sonably prudent, economical and efficient manage- 
ment.” Such limitations make stability of income 
the prime requisite. ‘““Io say nothing of the dis- 
astrous effect upon the business and commercial 
world, violent fluctuations from heights of prosper- 
ity to depths of poverty are railroad conditions ut- 
terly inconsistent with the necessary attraction of 
private capital.” 

With regard to the test of confiscation, it is re- 
marked that, since 1920, the Commission has al- 
lowed the railroads “rates intended to produce, on 
the average, a fair return upon aggregate values 
far below, in all probability, the values which would 
have resulted from the cost-of-reproduction doc- 
trine. As a matter of fact, the railroads have not 
earned, on the average, the fair return which the 
rates were designed to produce.” Yet they have, 
in general, accepted the findings, knowing that 
higher rates in most cases would have been uneco- 
nomic. And, since 1920, the investment in rail- 
road property has been increased by four billion 
dollars, partly out of income, but largely by the 
sale of new securities. The credit of the roads has 
been steadily improving, and many of the com- 
panies are beginning to issue new stock, as well as 
bonds and notes. “With exceptions in certain sec- 
tions of the country, it will be conceded that the 
railroads are now in better credit and financial con- 
dition, in all probability, than at any time in their 
history.” Service is better than ever before. The 
Commission might have added that the carefully 
constructed index number of railroad stock prices 
just published by Dr. Fred R. Macauley of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research shows 
them, on Jan. 1, 1927, at the highest point in his- 
tory, with the exception of 1910, when they were 
only two or three points higher. Is this result com- 
patible with the theory that there is confiscation in 
omitting from the rate base reconstruction cost 
at present prices? If so, we should even have to 
admit that “‘a large measure of confiscation exists 
in the case of some of the most prosperous rail- 
roads of the country, whose securities of all de- 
scriptions find a ready market at most favorable 
prices.” 

In regard to stability of return, the Commission 
points out that if we take 18 billions as the value 
of the railroads in 1914, the cost-of-reproduction 
principle would have changed the value of precisely 
the same structures to 41.4 billions in 1920, 35.1 
billions in 1921, 28.3 billions in 1922, and 31.3 
billions in 1923. ‘These huge ‘profits’ and ‘losses’ 
would have occurred without change in the rail- 
road property devoted to public service other than 
the theoretical or speculative change derived from 
a shifting of general price levels.” In 1920, the 
transportation burden on the people of the coun- 
try would have been increased by a sum greater 
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than the present national debt, “without the in- 
vestment of a single dollar by those who would 
reap the benefits.” And any railroad largely con- 
structed between 1920 and 1926 would have lost 
about 25 percent of its value. 

Rate increases in 1920, under this doctrine, would 
have had to be between 75 and 90 percent, instead 
of between 25 and 40 percent, as they were. The 
rates would have been so high that the railroads, 
in self-interest, would probably have hesitated to 
charge them. Under this doctrine, they would, in 
self-interest, have chosen confiscation. ‘Plainly, a 
doctrine which leads to such a conclusion is irra- 
tional.” 

Furthermore, about two-thirds of the invest- 
ment in railroad property consists of bonds, notes 
or preferred stock, which is limited to fixed or maxi- 
mum returns. Additions to valuation through 
changes in the price level would benefit only the 
stockholders, and subtractions would injure them 
primarily, if, indeed, subtractions could ever be 
made in view of the need for maintaining railroad 
credit. This fact multiplies the possible effect upon 
common stock of large fluctuations in railroad value. 
Securities which could have been issued upon the 
reproduction-cost value in 1920 would have ex- 
ceeded, by more than 100 percent, the securities 
that could have been issued on the same property 
in 1914, but if these issues had been made, a large 
part of the stockholders’ equity would have been 
wiped out by the fall in prices since 1920. “It would 
be difficult to conceive of any plan more conducive 
to the encouragement of unrestrained speculation 
in railroad shares than such a method of valuation.” 
Or difficult to conceive of any plan which, through 
its effect on freight rates as well as upon securities, 
would more deleteriously affect business stability. 

Actual, legitimate investment as a basis for value 
gradually reflects changes in the price level, as new 
investments and replacements are made. The 
change, however, is not violent and disturbing. 
Lack of dependable records prevents applying this 
method in earlier years. Reproduction cost at 1914 
prices is, therefore, used for ascertaining the value 
of the older parts of the roads, in the knowledge 
that it does not greatly differ from actual cost. 
Later additions are counted in at the actual cost of 
the investment. Depreciation is deducted. Adjust- 
ments are made for minor factors. Land is counted 
in at its present market value. That, the Commis- 
sion believes, is the most practical and the most 
just way to ascertain the “fair value” of the roads. 
It provides a method which can be checked up. It 
is simple and easy of application, involves no great 
expense or delay, and its results are capable of rea- 
sonably accurate forecast. To give any further con- 
sideration to reproduction cost, without making it 
the sole criterion, the Commission believes impos- 
sible without depending on caprice. There is no 
intermediate ground. 

If following this method at any time endangers 
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the credit of the roads, on account of rapid changes 
in the price level, adjustments can be made in the 
rate of return. Such adjustments can far more 
easily be etfected than adjustments in the value. 

Mr. Eastman’s important supplementary opinion, 
while it disagrees with others of the majority on 
minor points such as the value of land, chiefly 
serves the purpose of rebuttal to the arguments of 
the dissenters. These, including one who favors 
the policy of the majority, hold that the Commis. 
sion has no business to lay down its judgment of 
policy, but is bound to execute the law, which, as 
interpreted by the courts and understood by them 
requires giving weight to present reproduction cost 
Mr. Eastman replies, first, that there is no binding 
precedent, and, second and more important, that i! 
there were, it is the business of the Commission to 
furnish light to the court. Precedents may be re- 
versed or modified. ‘Where public policy is the 
issue, law is not a matter of dogmas, nor should 
reasoning be confined to deductions from past ju- 
dicial utterances. The vital thing is the essentia! 
purpose of the law in its relation to the public in- 
terest.” The “due process” clause of the Consti- 
tution offers wide scope for judicial interpretation, 
and, in making such interpretations, the court must 
be guided by its conception of what is just and good 
public policy. That conception, in turn, is depend- 
ent on “political and economic views, habits of 
thought, extent of knowledge, and degree of en- 
lightenment prevailing not only in the court but in 
the community generally.” Expert knowledge of 
facts and probable results is highly relevant. ‘Such 
knowledge it is the peculiar duty of this Commis 
sion to acquire. As to such matters it occupies a 
daily front seat upon the stage, while the Supreme 
Court, of necessity, is only an occasional visitor in 
the balcony.” The court may ultimately disagre: 
with the Commission, but it is entitled to the best 
advice the Commission can give it. This is, we 
agree, a thoroughly enlightened view of the judicia! 
process, and one which, if universally followed by 
the courts, would greatly enhance their prestige, 
especially in dealing with social and economic prob- 
lems. 
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The Way Out of the Chinese Muddle 


T has been clear for some time, to close ob- 
servers of the situation in China, that the con- 
tinued failure of the principal western powers 

to take concrete action looking toward coéperation 
with the moderates in that country, in the read- 
justment of treaty relations on a basis of full 
mutual equality, would result simply in a steady 
increase of the influence of the extremists among 
the Chinese. 

Such observers have also foreseen, as they have 
publicly stated with the utmost possible emphasis, 
that the sending of large bodies of foreign troops 
to China will arouse antagonism which will mate- 
rially weaken the position of the moderates, and 
thus add to the danger of mob and other attacks 
on foreigners and foreign property. 

It has also been specifically predicted that any 
firing by foreign troops or warships on Chinese 
mobs or cities which was not clearly necessary as 
a last resort, and after all other ettorts had failed 
to secure the safe evacuation of foreigners from 
interior points or the safety of foreigners in such 
coastal cities as may have become temporary cities 
of refuge, inevitably would result in a nation-wide 
flare-up of serious anti-foreign feeling. 

Che rapid increase in the power of the extrem- 
ists in the Nationalist party, the marked growth 
of anti-foreign feeling throughout the country fol- 
lowing the trouble at Nanking—even though the 


g 
fring on the city may have been necessary, as a 
last resort—and other events, during the past 
month, have shown the correctness of these pre- 
dictions. They also justify the fear that if mat- 
ters are allowed to drift, without some clear-cut 
action to change the psychological atmosphere tor 
the better, the situation in China will become ex- 
tremely serious. It is still not too late for such 
action. ina few weeks it may be. 


Il 


Official statements by the United States and 
some of the other western powers have shown a 
growing realization in recent months that the new 
conditions in China make necessary a new approach 
to the whole question of Sino-foreign relations. 
Unfortunately, however, the form in which these 
statements have been made suggests to the minds 
of the Chinese that they are further pleasant gen- 
eralities, rather than specific and concrete steps to- 
ward the goal which is demanded by a nation-wide 
and strongly united public opinion: complete inter- 
national equality for China. 

Moderates and extremists in China are one in 


The moderates are ready 


} 1! 
which will be 


demanding such equality. 
to reach ut by friendly negvouuations, 
fair to the foreigners as well as to the Chin 

The extremists demand the immediate cancelation 


of all the present “‘unequal treaties,’ the immedi- 
ate seizure, by force, if necessary, of all the for- 
eign concessions and settlements in China, and the 
immediate cancelation of all the special “foreign 


privileges.” 
Hitherto, the 

In the main, they are still. But there has 

and is, no hope that they can keep that con 


been itl ¢ 


moderates have 


less they are ina position to show vcr) 


Sir 


sults through specific steps tow ard the 


The foreigners then will lose, not only their spe- 

cial privileges, but also, for a number of years to 

come, the opportunity to get on a friendly basis 

with China. Further general statements of good 

intentions will not sufhice at this stage. Sp« 
concrete action is needed. 
IT] 

[he sort of action needed was called for by the 


Porter resolution, introduced in the Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives on January 4, 1927, and, after hear- 
ings by the Foreign Affairs Committee, approved 
by the House by a large majority. The testimony 
betore the Committee showed that American | - 


interests concerned 


ness, cultural and missionary 
with China united in supporting the resolution 
Chat resolution specitically requested the Presi- 
dent to begin negotiations with China, looking to- 
ward revision of the Sino-American treaties on a 
basis of mutual equity and reciprocity. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1927, the American Secretary of State de- 
clared that the United States was ready to nego- 
tiate with China, but raised the question, With 
whom could the negotiations be conducted? That 
statement, world at 


large, instead of being addressed directly to the 


however, was made to the 


Chinese through the duly accredited Chinese repre- 
sentative in Washington, and it was not acc 
panied by a request that China appoint delegates 
to begin negotiations. It thus remained in the class 
of pleasant generalities, instead of being a specific 
step toward definite action. It also reserved to 
the United States the right to determine when, 
and under what conditions, the Chinese would be 
able to select suitable delegates to begin negotia- 
tions, instead of leaving that question to the Chi- 
nese themselves—as a similar question would cer- 
tainly have been left, in dealing with any western 
power. 

Had the statement been made specifically to the 


Chinese, and had it been accompanied by a request 
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for the early appointment of negotiators, it would 
have very materially altered for the better the 
whole psychological atmosphere in China. It would 
have come to the Chinese as a concrete expression 
of the American desire to place Sino-American 
treaty relations on a mutually fair and satisfactory 
basis. It thus would have put the moderates in 
China in the position of being able to substantiate 
their claim that they could, without violence, make 
progress in the direction of international equality 
for China. Much of the foundation for the ex- 
tremists’ anti-foreign agitation would thus have 
been cut away. 

On the other hand, our failure to make that 
statement in a specific, and therefore effective, form 
and at that peculiarly favorable time, together with 
our despatch of large bodies of troops to China, 
materially weakened the position of the moderates 
in that country, gave the extremists new grounds 
for agitation, and thus helped to create the situa- 
tion which exists today—a situation of rapidly- 
growing, mutual ill-feeling which, unless something 
along a radically different line than sending more 
troops be done in the very near future, can result 
only in further violence and ill will on both sides. 


IV 


In dealing with each other, the stronger nations 
of the West, for a century and more, have rec- 
ognized that each nation, by the very fact of its 
existence as a nation, possesses certain inherent 
rights. The dealings of the western nations with 
China, however, have, in the main, been based on 
a fundamentally different assumption—the assump- 
tion that it was for the western nations to give or 
withhold, as they saw fit, or were able, even the 
basic rights inherent in nationality. One of these 
basic national rights, for example, is the right of 
each nation to determine for itself, subject only 
to general principles of international law, the terms 
on which foreign residents and foreign goods would 
be admitted. If a western nation (except a weak 
one like Mexico or the Central American repub- 
lics) chooses to limit the freedom of movement of 
foreigners within its boundaries, or to put high 
tariff duties on imports, or otherwise to exercise 
this right, no other western nation would assume 
it had the right to interfere or to enforce its de- 
sires, or to compel acceptance of foreign residents 
and foreign goods on terms dictated by foreigners. 
If foreigners do not like to live in, or trade with, 
any given western nation on the terms that nation 
sees fit to impose, their proper course is to leave 
the country and cease trading. Yet, in dealing 
with China, the western nations have assumed the 
right to insist that foreigners may live and do busi- 
ness in that country, whether the Chinese desired it 
or not, and on conditions largely determined by 
the foreigners. 

A second basic national right in the West has 
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been to have the national territory free from the 
presence of outside armed forces, except as such 
forces might be specifically invited. If foreign 
lives were endangered by disturbances, it was for 
the foreigners to leave, not to call for foreign 
troops to protect them. If foreign property were 
destroyed, compensation could be sought when the 
disturbances subsided. The difference in the att.- 
tude toward China is obvious. 

Coexistent with these basic national rights ther: 
are, of course, certain basic national obligations 
In dealings between western nations, however, when 
a clash has arisen between national rights and n 
tional obligations, in the main, the rights have been 
upheld even at the expense of the obligation 
whether these obligations were in the form of treat) 
commitments or otherwise. 

When, for example, France and other nations 
which had large and unpaid debts to the Unit: 
States have chosen to float new loans in recent yea: 
the United States has not taken occasion to inte: 
fere, except to restrict borrowings in this market 
Nor have even the most important western nations 
assumed to tell even the small Balkan states wha: 
their tariff duties should be, even though tari! 
changes might affect the trade of these foreign 
nations. 


Vv 


This difference in the fundamental assumption: 
underlying the dealings of western nations wit! 
each other and with China has been the principal, 
though not often the consciously realized, sour 
of the present difficulties in Sino-foreign relations, 
and of the present anti-foreign feeling in China 
That feeling will not die down, and Sino-foreign 
relations will not be established on a solid founda- 
tion of mutual respect and confidence, until t! 
western nations come to base their relations wit! 
China on the assumption that she possesses thie 
same inherent national rights which they assume 
for themselves. 

This change in the attitude of the western na- 
tions will come in one of two ways. Either the 
present attitude will be maintained until, through 
the development of powerful military force, China 
is able to compel recognition of full equality; or 
the real desires of the western peoples for peace 
and friendship with China will find early and clear 
expression in action by western statesmen which 
gives concrete proof that the new attitude toward 
China has been taken. 

If the change come by the development of 
China into a great militaristic nation, the inevitable 
end will be a disastrous war between the East and 
the West. If it come through wise and states- 


manlike action, peaceful codperation between the 
East and the West lies ahead. 

The adoption of a new attitude by the western 
nations would not mean the immediate, unilateral, 
unnegotiated surrender of all western interests in 
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China. Such action would be unfair, not only to 
the westerners who in good faith have built up their 
present interesis on the basis of the present treaties 
with China, but also to the Chinese themselves, who 
have created large interests on this same basis. 

The adoption of the new attitude, in terms of 
the immediate situation, means simply that the 
western nations should give clear and specific evi- 
dence of their readiness to enter into negotiations 
with representatives of China looking toward a com- 
plete revision of the treaty basis of Sino-foreign re- 
lations, in a spirit of mutual fairness and full mutual 
equality, leaving it to the Chinese themselves to say 
when and how China’s representatives are to be 
selected. 

VI 

Events in the next few weeks will, in large meas- 
ure, shape the course of relations between the 
western nations and China for decades to come. 
The urgency of the need for specific action which 
will clear the air of the mutual distrust and an- 
tagonisms now so rapidly developing cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Because of its record in the past, because of its 
present position, and because the American people, 
in all sincerity, though perhaps without clear under- 
standing of the detailed issues involved, want peace 
and fair dealing with the people of China, the 
United States is peculiarly the one western nation 
to lead in breaking through the vicious circle of 
bitterness which now is forming. 

loward this end, both the American people and 
the American government can and should act at 
once. 

American citizens might well give expression to 
their real desire for friendly relations with the 
Chinese in some such terms as these: 


1. American relations with China should be based on the 
full recognition that the Chinese nation possesses the same 
basic national rights as the nations of the West. 

2. The treaties between the United States and China should 
be revised in accordance with this recognition, and in a spirit 
which will seek to readjust Sino-American relations so as to 
place them on a basis of mutual reciprocity and fairness. 
Negotiations looking toward such treaty revision should begin 
at the earliest possible moment. 

3. During the present disturbances in China, American 
citizens resident in places where they may be in danger of 
attack from mobs or disorganized soldiery, or from pitched 
battles between rival Chinese armies, should be requested to 
withdraw temporarily to less disturbed areas. American 
armed force should be used exclusively to protect the lives 
of American citizens, and of other foreigners who may be ac- 
companying them, during such withdrawal or in a few coastal 
cities which may be selected as temporary places of refuge. 


As an act of wise and far-seeing statesmanship, 
the American government, voicing the desires of 
the American people, might well address the Chi- 
nese people formally and directly, through the Chi- 
nese Minister at Washington, along some such lines 
as these: 
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1. The government of the United States desires to ne- 
gotiate new treaties with the Republic of China on the basis 
of mutual equity and reciprocity, and requests the proper 
Chinese authorities to appoint at their early convenience rep 
resentatives to enter into such negotiations who shall be duly 
empowered to speak for the authorities and people of the Re 
public of China. 

2. The government of the United States fully appreciates 
the difficulties created for the Chinese people and authorities 
by the present disturbances. Its specific acts in dealing 
the situation created by these disturbances will be determ 
first, by confidence in the friendliness of the Chinese pev; 
as a whole, and, second, by a sincere desire to avoid any i 
terruption of the friendly relations between the Chinese a: 
American peoples such as might result from attacks on Ame 
ican citizens by uncontrolled mobs or disorganized soldic: 
American armed forces are in China solely because of t! 
desire, and the government of the United States requests t 
coéperation of the responsible authorities and of the C! 
people in its realization. As already has been done in som: 
cases, American citizens located in places where they may 
be in danger from mob violence or as a result of pitched bat 
tles between contending Chinese armies will be requested t 
withdraw temporarily to less disturbed areas, 
armed forces will be used, if at all, only in such minimum 


American 


degree as may be necessary to protect the lives of America 
citizens, or such other foreigners as may be accompanyi: 
them, during such withdrawal or in such coastal cities 
may be selected as places of temporary refuge. 


Action by the American people and government 
along some such lines, and at once, would trans- 
form the whole atmosphere of Sino-foreign rela- 
tions, and clear the way for an orderly and mu- 
tually fair solution of the many problems involve 
in those relations. Failure so to act in the ver) 
near future will result in the growth of mutual 
antagonisms to a point where friendly relations can 
be restored, if at all, only after years of effort. It 
is impossible to over-emphasize the seriousness of 
the immediate crisis, or the urgency of the need for 
clear-sighted, statesmanlike action by America. 

GROVER CLARK. 


Country of the Proud 


A fall over rock, 

Metal answering to water, 
Is the seal of this spot: 

A land trodden by music, 


And the song forgot. 


Of a region savage, 

The territory that was broken, 

Silver gushed free; 

And earth holy, earth meek, shall receive it, 


In humility. 


But this not habited but haunted, 
The country of the proud, 

Is curdling to stone; 

And careless of the feet of the waters, 


As they glance from it down. 


Lftonis ADAMS. 
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Chicago 


‘Gigantic, Wilful, Young”’ 


HE inhabitants of New York are at the 
moment enjoying a lurid presentation of 

crime and publicity called “Chicago.” It 

opens with a glimpse of a man, a woman and a 
pistol. ‘There are a few brutal words, a shot, and 
in ten seconds the curtain goes down on the crime, 
and up again on the publicity—reporters, police, 
state’s attorneys, photographers, lawyers, jury, 
judge, all reaching out for public notice through the 
guilty woman, who is the most avid of all. She 
beats the case, but in the moment of her exaltation 
another shot is heard, and all, reporters, police at- 
torneys, photographers, jury and judge, rush to 
greet the new heroine. The latter is a trifle dis- 
concerted, and shies away from the camera men 
and sob sisters; whereupon the first murderess takes 
her encouragingly by the hand and explains: “Come 
on, sister. You got to play ball. This is Chicago.” 
It is rumored that the producer of the show in- 
tends to take it to Chicago, under the title “New 
York,” but no one will be fooled by this device. 
The material of the piece is identifiable with the 
peculiar relation which exists in Chicago between 
crime and publicity, represented respectively by the 
state’s attorney's ofice and the two morning papers, 
the Tribune and Hearst’s Examiner. For example, 
a year ago a young bootlegger, named Martin Dur- 
kin, killed a policeman, escaped, returned to Chi- 
cago to see his mistress, fled again, paused in south- 
ern Illinois to marry, and, after a month of honey- 
mooning in an automobile, was gathered in by the 
federal authorities at St. Louis. On his arrival at 
the Union Station, Chicago, with his girl-wife and 
her aged parents, whom the officers had stopped 
to pick up, there was a scene beyond description. 
The station was thronged, when, amid exploding 
flashlights and the whir of moving picture cameras, 
the party was confronted by the Chicago police, 
who demanded as their own the criminal from the 
federal officers. In the confusion, the Chicago dep- 
uty chief lost his watch; and Mr. Hearst's young 
men succeeding in abducting the girl-wife for a 
special interview. A fact which would have im- 
pressed a stranger was that the sympathy of the 
crowd was with Durkin. The station rang with 
shouts: “We're for you, Marty.” This enthu- 
siasm continued for several days. The moving 
pictures of the scene at the station brought forth 
cheers for Martin, boos and hisses for the police. 
The Mayor had to forbid the films. The news- 


papers, whose experts judged the story to be the 
best crime stuff ever known, in many particulars 
more meritorious than the Leopold-Loeb case, be- 
came frightened at the line the public was taking. 
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The write-up men were instructed to put the ga: a 
up, to interrupt their tale of crime and flight 
capture with exclamations of personal distaste, by: = 
still public interest poured foaming over these sli; 
obstacles. The Tribune finally found a dam. 
its search for details regarding the early lif; 
Durkin, including his baby pictures, it ran aga 
an unwillingness on the part of the family to | 
with these tokens except for cash, whereupon it 
nounced the Durkins for trying to form a | 
trust, to hold out on the public, and made a vi 
of excluding Martin from the first page. It wor! 
Some weeks afterward, Durkin was convicted 
the misuse of an automobile, and later was 
vorced. Meanwhile, the public was compensa: 
by the shooting by machine-gun of an assistant 
the state’s attorney, while riding with a coup! 
bootleggers. ‘Though the close association otf 
state’s attorney with gangsters and leaders of crime ( 
was shown by photographic evidence, this offi 
Was permitted to guide the deliberations of 
grand jury, which brought in an indictment of | 
Volstead Act, and an endorsement of the Chi: 
Crime Commission—the latter, doubtless, ironic 
Apart from reminiscential detail, “Chicago” 
gests the atmosphere of its birthplace and na 
city. There is a crudeness about the light w! 
beats upon the high points of the city’s emin 
a stridency in the tone with which it cries its wa 
an exaggeration and over-emphasis of that 
which at the moment the city chooses to stand, 
are characteristic. Today it is crime. Yesterd 
was patriotism. It was in Chicago that a 
guided by Judge Landis, brought in verdicts ag: 
a hundred members of the I. W. W. in some: 
like half an hour; and in Chicago that Gove: 
Lowden won the War by suppressing by bayo 
a convention of the People’s Council. Before 
it was culture. Everyone has heard the old 
ascribed to a Chicagoan, about making culture |! 
But if the city in its eagerness and emphasis t: 
to lend itself occasionally to ridicule, it must bi 
mitted that only by such methods could enterpr 
of great pith and moment be brought to fruition 
such surprisingly short time. The keen light, ' 
vibrant air, the hot breath of public excitem: 
make the city a forcing house. The founding 
the orchestra, the miraculous growth of the Art |n- 
stitute and the University, the World’s Fair, « 
among its fruits. It would be tedious to name the 
undertakings in which Chicago has been a pioncer 
The juvenile protective association and the juve- 
nile court, the protection of immigrants, the psyc!0- 
pathic laboratory, juvenile research, small parks 
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and forest reserves, industrial codperation between 
manufacturers and workers in the clothing trades— 
all these are the result of energy and directed will. 

For the moment, perhaps, the chief uplifting 
effort of Chicago is to correct the physical deform- 
ity which it suffered in its rapid growth. This de- 
formity, like certain other misfortunes in history, 
came from unrestricted opportunity. The city lies 
on a flat alluvial plain between the old lake shore 
and the present one, with almost no natural ob- 
stacles to determine its growth—a paradise for city 
planning. The westward-moving pioneers found a 
grateful variation in their mode of travel by strik- 
ing the lower end of Lake Michigan and ferrying 
across. The point of departure was St. Joseph— 
that of disembarkation was the harbor made on 
the western shore by the Chicago River. The vil- 
lage which grew up there became the distributing 
point for the whole West, the focus from which 
trading routes spread like the bars of a fan. The 
early merchants took to themselves various prov- 
inces of this business empire—Field and Leiter took 
dry goods; Armour and Swift, meat; McCormick 
and Deering, farm machinery; Edson Keith, hats; 
Medill, news; Hibbard, Spencer and Bartlett, hard- 
ware; Franklin MacVeagh and the Spragues, gro- 
ceries. George Pullman invented the sleeping car, 
once known as the palace car, to transport human 
freight. Later came Montgomery Ward and Julius 
Rosenwald to organize distribution by mail. Natu- 
rally the railroads were of first importance. The 
caution of the city which permitted the Illinois Cen- 
tral to enter its limits only on piles sunk in Lake 
Michigan gave place to recklessness. Stand on the 
Twelfth Street Viaduct at night and you will sce 
below you by the aberrant headlights a vast con- 
fusion of tracks—the New York Central, the Rock 
Island, the Atchison, the B. and O., the Burling- 
ton, the Alton, the Pennsylvania, the Eastern Illi- 
nois, the Monon, the Grand Trunk and the Wabash 
—iaking an inflamed wound in the vital part of 
the city. The tracks cross and recross each other, 
in their efforts to get out. In spite of viaducts 
and track elevation, the railroads ofter an immense 
obstacle to the natural breathing of the city, which 
narrowly escaped being smothered in its swaddling 
clothes. At present, the new Union Station has 
brought the Pennsylvania, the Burlington, the St. 
Paul and the Alton into some sort of conformity; 
and it is planned to reduce the four stations on 
the South Side to two. But what is needed is a com- 
plete redrafting of the railroad map of Chicago, 
with exchanges of territory and straightening of 
lines. 

There is another malformation from which Chi- 
cago suffers, which is entirely its own fault—that is 
the Loop, an oblong structure of elevated tracks 
over which all elevated trains pass, whether coming 
from the north, south or west. Within its few acres 
are concentrated the great mercantile and financial 
establishments which make the business city. The 
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Loop was a calculated device. While the retail busi- 
ness of New York has moved in a generation from 
Eighth Street to Fourteenth, to Twenty-third, to 
Forty-second, in Chicago it has remained anchored 
to one spot. Michigan Avenue lies just outside the 
Loop, along the old lake front, and naturally busi- 
ness spilled over into this boulevard. It ran south, 
wrecking and displacing many of the finest old 
houses in Chicago. Within the last few years, a 
bridge has been thrown across the river to the 
North Side, and a spectacular development has 
taken place—a group of skyscrapers, including the 
Tribune and Wrigley buildings, has sprung up, 
pointing the way to business along the north shore. 
The opening of Wacker Drive, leading to the west 
along the river, and of the great diagonal of Ogden 
Avenue, further threaten the exclusive domination 
ot the Loop. 

If Chicago has messed up its inland situation, it 
has used its lake front grandly. Fortunately, it be- 
came conscious of its opportunity only late, when 
it was prepared to appreciate it. For long years, 
the lake existed merely for the carrying trade; the 
city, except for a few indefatigable yachtsmen, 
turned its back upon it, and allowed the Lilinois 
Central to build beaches and widen its terminal fa- 
cilities at will. The World’s Fair revealed the pos- 
sibilities of beauty in the lagoons of Jackson Park; 
soon after, bathing beaches were opened beyond 
the Central tracks; a grandiose municipal pier was 
thrown out a thousand yards into the lake; an 
outer drive has been constructed, leading entirely 
around the congested district. A hundred-foot 
roadway gives freedom of movement to thousands 
of automobiles, without the necessity of trafic regu- 
lation. Within a year or two, this drive will lead 
from Jackson Park to the North Side, ten miles; 
and the possibility of still more sweeping arcs is 
obvious. No city in the world can accommodate 
itself to automobile trafhe as can Chicago. 

The Outer Drive and the Loop—these at the 
moment stand as symbols of the two complementary 
factors in Chicago’s being. An outsider is con- 
stantly puzzled by the alternations of energy and 
quiescence, of progress and regression, in the city’s 
history. The great outburst of activity which fol- 
lowed the Chicago fire of 1871 culminated in the 
World’s Fair. It was directed by the grand-dukes 
of the first generation. There was, however, al- 
ready a second generation sprung from an earlier 
group of pioneers, and it was to its representatives 
that such projects as the Art Institute, the Orches- 
tra and the University owed their start—and to 
the women. Chicago, in its social and cultural life, 
has always been something of a matriarchate. 
There used to be amusing stories of the way in 
which the wives of the grand-dukes held them up 
for the financial support of the orchestra, and then 
displayed them asleep in their boxes while Theo- 
dore Thomas effected the musical education of the 
city. This was the best period of Chicago archi- 
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tecture, when Root and Sullivan were building the 
Monadnock Building and the Auditorium. At this 
time Jane Addams and Ellen Gates Starr went to 
live at Hull House, and a multitude of social ex- 
periments were set afoot. There was even a crea- 
tive writer of distinction, Chicago-born and bred, 
Henry B. Fuller. The fatigue and strain of a 
World’s Fair, carried on in face of a panic, per- 
haps account for a slowing up in the progress of 
the city. It was, on the whole, remarkable that all 
its major enterprises survived. They did so with a 
distinct loss of vitality. Today, however, there 
is an awakening on the part of both universities, 
Chicago and Northwestern, and a development of 
medical education which will make Chicago its chief 
center in the country. The Art Institute, with its 
immense schools, has come into young and vigor- 
ous hands. A group of original and creative 
writers, Sherwood Anderson, Ben Hecht, Carl 
Sandburg and Edgar Lee Masters, appeared—it 
must be added that it quickly dissolved. Except for 
Sandburg, they found Chicago no continuing city. 
Nevertheless, the persistence with which the city 
experiments with drama shows a refusal to abandon 
its ambition to be a literary capital—and Miss Har- 
riet Monroe’s “Poetry, a Magazine of Verse,” lives 
to stimulate native and to offer hospitality to for- 
eign talent. 

It is, in a sense, absurd to write about Chicago 
as if it were one city. According to evidence of race 
and language, it is nearer a hundred cities. The 
earliest immigrants to Chicago, however, came from 
the seaboard states, chiefly from New England; 
and the men who gave it preéminence and deter- 
mined its character were, with few exceptions, of 
that stock. The typical Chicagoan today remains 
a New Englander, modified occasionally by an in- 
fusion of other American or North European 
blood; and frequently by contact with other races. 
This mixture and mixing have given to the Chi- 
cagoan a geniality and good-nature which becomes 
a tolerance unknown in the cradle of the race. As 
the host of innumerable conventions, business, re- 
ligious, educational, professional, fraternal, the 
Chicagoan knows how to put up with all sorts of 
opinions, and to provide all sorts of hospitality. 

During the War, Chicago was, next to New 
York, the most tolerant city in the country, al- 
though even more blatantly patriotic. One has 
only to remember the treatment accorded to the 
leaders of the orchestas in Chicago and Boston. 
Chicago asked Mr. Frederick Stock to abstain from 
leading the orchestra in public, in order that his 
German birth and lack of American citizenship 
should not offend the patriotism of music lovers. 
Boston sent Dr. Muck to Fort Oglethorpe. 

But the Chicagoan keeps his prejudices, though 
he is tolerant of those of others. Opinion in gen- 
eral, in Chicago, has not advanced much beyond 
the War. It tends to favor the League of Na- 
tions, the cancelation of the Allied debts, and the 
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invasion of the Ruhr. It fails to recognize any 
sacrifice of national honor on the part of the United 
States at the Paris Conference, or to admit any 
change of view in regard to the moral status of 
the combatants since August, 1914. It accepts Mr. 
Hughes’ attitude toward Russia, Mr. Kellogo’s 
toward Mexico and Nicaragua, and Mr. Silas 
Strawn’s toward China. Above all, it has a decp 
and abiding affection for Mussolini. 

Some thirty years ago, the flamboyant journa! 
W. T. Stead, wrote, as the result of a brief visit, a 
book called “If Christ Came to Chicago.” A no 
edition would recommend itself to local taste und cr 
the title “If Mussolini Came to Chicago.” For ti). 
most part, the results which Stead imaginatively 
tributed to Christ’s leadership are more charact: 
istic of Mussolini's. Some of them have ly 
achieved without the interposition of either savio 
The saloons and brothels have been driven unc 
cover; the streets have been paved; the munici 
lodging-house has replaced the foul Harrison Str: 
jail as a refuge for the homeless. Grade crossin; 
have been largely eliminated. The wretched s 
tem known as the “justice shop” has been repla: 
by municipal courts. Above all, the great park alon 
the lake front, with boulevards and lagoons, 
rapidly becoming a reality. On the other han, 
many more of his prophecies remain unfulfilled. 
Chicago is not yet the seat of the federal govern 
ment; the oceanic waterway is not built; the drain- 
age canal is not allowed to supply power to dri 
all the machinery of the city; the gas trust is n 
broken up; the smoke nuisance is not abated; | 
street railways are not furnishing free service, wu 
der municipal ownership, nor are the lighting an 
telephone companies, nor is Marshall Field’s sto: 
conducted as a public enterprise. Indeed, the failu: 
of collective effort is one of those extraordina: 
lapses in persistence of which Chicago's history 
full. A few years ago, the education of the city in 
the theory of municipal ownership seemed far ac. 
vanced, and strong public sentiment was aroused. 
In preparation for the ending of the twenty-year 
franchises of the surface railways, a plan for assum- 
ing control by the municipality was the subject of 
an excited referendum. In fact, the plan was op- 
posed by advocates of municipal ownership, be- 
cause it did not go far enough. Today, with the 
franchises actually expired, the streets once more 
in the possession of the people, there was no word 
of municipal ownership in the recent mayoralty elec- 
tion. The city was content to let either party make 
what bargain it would. 

One thing Mr. Stead saw clearly: that was the 
importance of leadership to Chicago in its adoles- 
cence. He expected the Roman Catholic Church to 
provide such leadership, in the person of Archi- 
bishop Ireland, but the hierarchy had other plans. 
Whence is this leadership to come? It was natura! 
that the founding fathers should have expected to 
leave sons to walk in their footsteps. The failure 
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in this respect of the Fields, Armours, Leiters, Pull- 
mans, has tended to throw the great enterprises 
with which their names are connected into new 
hands. But the ingrowing tendency is still strong. 
For Chicago has, with its metropolitan outlook, 
the soul of the village. It takes great satisfaction 
in an intimacy of understanding among friends. In 
spite of the greatest newspaper and greatest or- 
chestra in the world, it is a bit timid and wistful. 
While it carries off crime and the stockyards with 
a leer and a swagger, it is watching for the glint 
of ridicule in a malicious eye. It has, under all 
its brag and bluster, something of an inferiority 
complex. Thus, while Chicago feels safer with 
an insider, it is peculiarly susceptible to the leader 
from outside who understands its psychology. 

The outstanding case of imported leadership is 
that of Samuel Insull. An Englishman by birth, he 
became the Chairman of the State Council of Na- 
tional Defense, during the War, since which he has 
extended his control of the light and power com- 
panies of the city and of northern Illinois, the gas 
company and the elevated roads. The penetration 
of his baleful influence to national affairs was shown 
by the Reed committee, which uncovered his con- 
tributions to place Colonel Smith, Chairman of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the state, in the 
United States Senate. His control of the city has 
recently been confirmed by the election of Mayor 
Thompson. The measure of Chicago’s decay in 
leadership is shown by its reliance on this self-seek- 
ing upstart. When the opera passed out of the un- 
certain hands of Mr. Harold McCormick, a native 
son, it was to Insull that it fell. It is a bit of irony 
that might have disturbed Mr. Stead’s faith in Prov- 
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idence that, when Chicago cried out in his pages 
for Christ, the call should have been answered by 
his compatriot—Samuel Insull. 

There are days in Chicago when the wind blows 
across the lake in the track of the first pioneers, and 
drives the clouds and smoke inland. The sunlight 
falls with a clear, hard radiance, and the city shines 
as if burnished. The high buildings along Michigan 
Avenue throw a brilliant skyline, and far out be- 
yond the new lake front gleams the turquoise water. 
One thinks of the great cities of the past—seats of 
empire and of culture, and sees Chicago emulating 
their greatness. And there are days when the wind 
blows from the west, bringing the dust and waste 
all the way from Omaha to strew upon the dis- 
hevelled landscape. The clouds hang low, and be- 
neath them are caught the greasy smoke and gases 
of the city. Then the heart of man despairs, and 
one remembers Wells’ comment—‘‘A monstrous 
lapse from civilization.” Such days suggest whole 
periods in the city’s history, one of which is perhaps 
beginning. But the story is not yet finished. Chi- 
cago, in its alternative moods, is still in the making, 
as Moody saw her: 


Yonder where gigantic, wilful, young 
Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 
With restless, violent hands and casual tongue 
Molding her mighty fates. 


Rosert Morss Loverr. 
(This is the first of a series of articles in which 


various writers will describe interesting American 
cities. The second will appear in the near future.) 


“Sex” on Trial 


N REGARD to censorship of books, plays and 
periodicals—of which so much is heard nowa- 
days—there are three main schools of thought. 

Some people believe there should be no censorship 
of any kind. Others feel that we should have a 
censorship like that which exists, for the stage, in 
Great Britain, which prevents production of any 
play which ts held by the censor to be undesirable. 
Finally, there is what might be termed the middle 
ground. Its disciples argue that there should be no 
preliminary censorship; but that, if a play or book 
or other form of artistic creation is offered to the 
public, and comes under suspicion of “immorality,” 
it should be subjected to the due process of the law, 
and given a fair trial. 

Well, the proof of the pudding is how it digests. 
New York City has just had an example of the third 
of these systems, in the trial of the Moral Produc- 
tions Corporation. Despite its virtuous name, a 


New York jury has found it guilty of having 
“tended to corrupt the morals of youth” by pro- 


ducing an obscene play, “Sex.” It is fair to assume 
that the trial was characteristic of proceedings 
of this sort; and for that reason it has an interest 
far more than | -al in extent. 


Five days were consumed in taking testimony; 
two days by counsels’ summation, and over five 
hours by wrangling in the jury room. Beside the 
corporation, twenty-two individuals were found 
guilty. ‘They violated section 1140A of the New 
York state penal code. The crime, a misdemeanor, 
carries penalties of ten days to one year in prison, 
and fines of from $50 to $1,000. The trial was 
held in the Court of General Sessions. Judge 
Donnellan will pass sentence in a week or two. 

With that healthy distaste true Americans have 
for tampering with business, the jury acquitted the 
Sixty-third Street Theatres, Inc., which leased 
Daly's to “Sex.” The Court, on motion, had pre- 
viously dismissed the charge against John Cort, 
president of that corporation. During the trial, it 
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was testified that Cort’s corporation received the 
first $1,800 of the ill-gotten gains, the Moral Cor- 
poration the next $2,200, and that thereafter both 
shared on a fifty-fifty basis. Gross receipts were 
estimated at nearly half a million dollars. A law 
has just been adopted in New York state which 
provides for a year’s padlock of a theater wherein 
an immoral play has been produced. 

The indecent drama had been played 388 times 
from April 26, 1926, to March 19, last. It was 
raided by the police on February 9, being pro- 
tected thereafter by Supreme Court injunction. 
More than 300,000 persons had more or less will- 
fully exposed themselves to corruption. Seventy- 
five percent of them were women, police testified. 


Eleven witnesses, who had seen the drama of 
prostitution, were placed on the stand. No attempt 
was made by Assistant District Attorney James G. 
Wallace to show that these persons were now im- 
pure, or that they had ever been pure. Norman 
P. S. Schloss, chief defense counsel (there were six 
in all), likewise made no effort to establish their 
present purity. Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Schloss had seen the play; the former in the way 
of his duty; the latter, he said, for pleasure. Mr. 
Wallace did not take his wife; Mr. Schloss did. 

The verdict marks the triumphant climax of 
police censorship of Broadway, which began with 
the simultaneous raiding of “The Captive,” ‘The 
Virgin Man,” and “Sex.” Public credit for the 
drive was taken by a former actor, now Mayor 
James John Walker, although many are willing to 
share the unofhcial division of credit with Patrick, 
Cardinal Hayes. ‘The Captive,” a drama of ab- 
normal sex relations between women, closed vol- 
untarily. Three Justices in the Court of Special 
Sessions found “The Virgin Man” obscene, and 
gave two producers and the author-producer a ten 
days’ sentence and a fine of $250. The actors re- 
ceived suspended sentences. 

“Sex,” it was generally predicted, would escape, 
even though it was just as freely believed that this 
drama, the combined work of at least three in- 
spired pens, including that of Mae West, who 
played the lead, was the most offensive of the three 
dramas. By clever legal maneuvering, a Supreme 
Court order had been obtained, transferring the 
trial of “Sex’’ to General Sessions, where a jury 
would render the verdict. Special Sessions, where 
the three Justices administer the law, is colloquially 
known as “the slaughter-house.”” And so counsel 
for “Sex’’ were congratulating themselves. 

‘As soon as Supreme Court Justice Bijur signed 
the order transferring our case to a jury, I knew 
we had won,” declared Harold Spielberg, counsel 
for James A. Timoney, to newspaper men as the 
trial began. That, too, was the feeling of Mr. 
Timoney, described by the District Attorney as “the 
chief defendant.”” Mr. Timoney, a florid, Irish, 
bull-necked lawyer, had acquired considerable no- 
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toriety before the trial, due to his frequent boast 
that he intended to produce “The Drag,” a homo. 
sexual comedy, on Broadway, right at the height 
the censorship drive. ‘The Drag’ opened out 
town, but was permitted to die somewhere in N. 
Jersey. 

As counsel for Earl Carroll, whose flair | 
publicity started him on the way to the Atlan: 
federal prison April 12, to serve a year and a (a, 
as a result of perjuring himself in the Joyce Haw! 
bathtub proceedings, Mr. Timoney had learned . 
great deal about the theatrical business. Not | 
nothing had Mr. Timoney sat at the feet of | 
theatrical Gamaliel. And so, when an East Oran 
playwright brought him a gripping, if somew)h 
torrid drama of prostitution called “Following : 
Fleet,” Timoney, according to the testimony, hac 
doctored by Miss West and others. Then, with 
greedy eye on the box-ofhce, he dubbed it ‘Sex. 
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Thirty talesmen were drawn before the jury \ 
empaneled. All members of the jury had decla: . 
that they had no prejudice against seeing prostitu ; 
tion portrayed on the stage; all were rather stea 
theater-goers; practically all were married, an 
with one exception, they were forty or more. 

After openings not more than usually misleadin, 

a script of the play was put in evidence. Th 
Sergeant Keneally was called to the stand. He hai! 
seen the play only three times, but astounde 
counsel, Judge, and courtroom by being able to re- 
peat the play line for line. 

It became clear from Keneally’s testimony 
much of the obscenity, if any were found, 
in what came to be called the “Belly dan 
“Feather,” “English Channel” and “Couch” scen 
in short, various stage business. Another witne: 

Harry Cohen, testified that he had told M 

Timoney and Miss West at the out-of-town ope: 

ing that “the dance they were doing was what \ 

would call the belly dance or the kootchie, and that 
that would not go in town.” 

‘**As far as that is concerned,’ ’’ Mr. Cohen said 
Mr. Timoney told him, “ ‘we were hoping for an 
arrest, so that the show would go over big in N« 

York with the reputation of an arrest on thi 
road.’ ”’ 

Mr. Cohen, a cloak and suit man who had ad- 
vanced $4,000 to Timoney for a half interest, 
which money Mr. Timoney later repaid withou' 
dividends, was then asked whether Miss West hac 
commented. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cohen. “Miss West sai 
that “They want it and I will give it to them. Wha: 
we are interested in is the box-office receipts.’ ”’ 

Despite this chilling attitude towards art and 
norality, Mr. Cohen later testified that he, too, 
thought there was a moral to the play, and believe! 
Mr. Timoney when the latter said “that with al! 
this notoriety and free publicity, it would hit all 
over the country.” 
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A yawning discrepancy was soon apparent be- 
tween the descriptions of the more vivid and crucial 
stage business as vouched for by the morally of- 
fended Sergeant and as revealed by the assistant 
stage manager, to whom all things were pure. The 
jury learned, however, that in three acts a prosti- 
tute, however low she may have fallen, can tire of 
her trade, can fall in love with an innocent boy, but 
can give him up just in time for the final curtain. 
In that final renunciation, pointed out the defense 
counsel, in a really gripping burst of pleading, lay 
the moral. 

The proposal by Mr. Schloss that the drama be 
reénacted before the jury was indignantly objected 
to by Mr. Wallace, who asserted that the whole 
play would be modified, particularly as to its busi- 
ness. Judge Donnellan denied the motion, briefly. 
Whereupon, the jury was turned over to counsel 
for summation, eight and a half hours of it. 

Beginning the summation for the defense, Mr. 
Spielberg admitted that “it would be foolish were 
] to try to tell you that James A. Timoney had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the play.” Pointing 
out, then, that Timoney, perhaps, had “not the 
culture or education he might have,” and that Miss 
West, too, might be similarly lacking, he asserted 
that Mr. Timoney was a lawyer, and asked: 

“Did these people mean to go out and debauch 
New York City, or did they simply go and try to 
put over a show and try to make as much money as 
they could?” He contended that “a standard of 
decency is really a matter of opinion in the last de- 
gree. It is not a question of fact. . I say with 
all sincerity that that show could not corrupt a 
moron, that it could not corrupt anybody. It shows 
a lesson that is disgusting. 

“What conclusion must you come to? It may 
not be a beautiful play. It may not be a very delli- 
cate play. Not artistically done, but it has a moral. 
It paints life in the ugliest possible colors, and it 
shows that in the heart of the lowest woman there 
is a spark that may redeem her if she gets a chance.”’ 

Mr. Spielberg, too, read from Act III, Scene 2, 
of Hamlet, wherein “country matters” are spoken 
of, which, he suggested, Sergeant Keneally, having 
a vicious mind, would find very objectionable. He 
himself, however, spurned the idea that Hamlet 
was therefore “lewd, indecent, or lascivious.” *‘Not 
at all,” he assured the jury. He quoted, also, from 
the Bible, but declared it, too, a great book, when 
measured as a whole, and in consideration of its 
many moral lessons, despite occasional lapses. 

Mr. Schloss was less ready to admit that the play 
was the “nonsense and drivel’ Mr. Spielberg de- 
clared it. He thought even higher of its moral 
qualities, and contended that with a little re- 
writing it could be made proper for Mrs. Fiske to 
star in. In an access of enthusiasm, lasting several 
Beconds, Mr. Schloss assured the jury it was a 
“marvelous play,” pointing that great moral that 
“good is good, and bad is bad.” 
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Wittily, sarcastically, bitingly, somewhat labori- 
ously at times, Mr. Wallace, in his summation, took 
up the play, line for line, and left nothing but the 
obscene skeleton of its theme and dialogue dangling 
before the eyes of the jury as they retired. Further, 
he enunciated the refreshing idea, which may go 
far in these days of “true story’’ magazines, that 
the law does not permit “any story to be told, just 
so it has a sad ending.”” Later, Judge Donnellan, 
in a fair, dignified, and brief speech, charged the 
jury to much the same point. 

The jury was asked to consider “Sex’”’ as “‘intel- 
ligent New Yorkers,” judging its morality ‘‘ac- 
cording to the standards of morals in this city, at 
the present time.” The statute, he said, “is an im- 
portant one, but should have a reasonable, not a 
strained interpretation.” It was designed to protect 
the immature, he said. 

The first vote of the jury was nine to three, the 
second eleven to one, after four hours’ debate. 
Finally, after returning for instructions, and argu- 
ing another hour, the verdict was “Guilty, as 
charged.” 

When the jury returned for instructions, Tim- 
oney, the arrogant, bull-necked lawyer, who had 
commented profanely and audibly on the District 
Attorney's efforts during the trial, began to realize 
that his hoped-for publicity was proving a boom- 
erang. His sclf-assurance began to wane. Spiel- 
berg moved over to him, patted his sagging 
shoulders encouragingly, and urged him to “buck 
up.” 

“Leave me alone,” he said, “I’m praying.” He 
was, indeed, moving his rosary swiftly through 
stubby fingers. 

Within an hour, he and the others were con- 
victed. Bruce GouLp. 


‘¢ Spread Eagle”’ 


Spread Eagle, by George 8. Brooks and IWalter B. Lis- 
ter. Martin Beck Theater. April 4, 1927. 


N a sort of rough and ready way, “Spread Eagle” is an 
I encouraging thing in our theater. What it says is, of 
course, long since familiar to people who do much think- 
ing for themselves, or read anything outside the usual 
printed food dished out to a usually thoughtless public; but 
the theater, by its very nature, is slow; it is behind the 
upper levels of current ideas, and waits for them to un- 
dergo a certain generalizing and spreading out before it can 
avail itself of them. What “Spread Eagle” takes up is 
the good hot subject of intervention in Mexico and the 
perennial relation of big business to war. This play is en- 
couraging, then, because it wants to say something, and be- 
cause its matter is piping hot and close to American life, 
and thereby provocative and alive. It is encouraging, too, 
because of its free, bold use of its medium. 

This side, so rattling good, of “Spread Eagle,” will best 
appear in an account of the play as it goes through from 
first to last. 
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We see a handsome office on lower Broadway: it is that 
of Martin Henderson, the financier. His confidential secre- 
tary or manager, Joe Cobb, from Vermont, is busy with 
the numberless important details of the concern: appoint- 
ments, conferences, interviews and so on. He talks with a 
pal from the Great War and we learn what sort of man 
he is. He has been to the front, he answered the drums 
and propaganda, went away, served, came back disillu- 
sioned. He pours out words on the history of Martin 
Henderson, one of the dollar men in Washington during 
the War, one of those who fattened on war profits, who 
was a great patriot. And now Joe, the sap that he is, serves 
him. A Mexican general is waiting for an interview, has 
been kept waiting very carefully. Henderson’s daughter, 
Lois, brings a young man for a job in her father’s business. 
Joe loves her and she would love him; but it is a part of 
his confusion and thwarted logic and part of his ironical 
situation in the service of an evil he so well comprehends, 
that he cannot go straight to this happiness, cannot see life 
more directly, cannot discover some of the simpler bases on 
which he might live and be whole. He might have Lois, 
but does nothing about it; love itself is a sort of mockery in 
his disillusioned existence. The young man is Charles 
Parkman, the son of a late President of the United States. 
He is kept waiting while Henderson sees General De 
Castro and arranges to give him six or seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars to start another revolution in Mexico. De 
Castro is to make enough trouble to warrant our interven- 
tion, for the people of the United States are not yet ready 
for such a step. Young Parkman is next. He is given a 
job at the Spread Eagle Mines of the company, in the hope 
that he will be killed by the revolutionists; what could 
there be more sure to inflame the public mind than the 
martyred son of a President? Charlie accepts the position, 
risk and all; he loves Lois Henderson, who does-not love 
him because he is too undeveloped; he will do anything to 
be worthy of her. Joe, before letting Parkman go, has 
made sure that Lois does not love him. 

This is the situation, this launches the play, which, as is 
now evident, will study Henderson and his manipulation 
of events for another war and for the protection of his 
investments. 

The second scene is at the mines in Mexico. The revo- 
lution is harrying the country. The manager, with trains 
stopped and telegraph wires cut, is escaping on horse- 
back. 

There is a woman also, Rosalie Kent, whose husband first 
came to this high place for the sake of her health and 
has been shot by Mexicans. She has been given his job at 
half salary. She cannot leave the altitude, but urges the 
men to go. Young Parkman, in a burst of loyalty, sticks 
by the mines and her. In despair at last, they are about 
to go, when the soldiers come. Both are shot. 

The next act is on the screen of a New York movie 
theater. Pathé News is showing our navy and army get- 


ting into action, the boys entraining and Martin Henderson, ~ 


as head of the forces and dollar-a-year man, setting out for 
the scene of war. And in the next scene we are at Broad- 
casting Station WPIX. We hear the war news, hear how 
the people’s heart is stirred for the martyred boy, our White 
House Baby, our great President’s son. The last act is in 
Martin Henderson’s private car at Matamoras. The war is 
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on, by all the signs, there is marching, commanding, whor- 
ing, drinking, patriotism and dysentery. Lois has come wi:); 
her father. Charles Parkman’s death has broken her, < 
blames herself for it; she loves him at last. Joe Cobb is fil! 
with old memories, old confusions, and a new shame. The : 
Parkman returns. He has been only wounded, and | 
crawled away to safety, burning with the realization of ¢ f 
game played on him, afire to confront Martin Hendersoy. 
Joe Cobb again saves Henderson; he threatens Parkms t 
with the story of his desertion of a woman, points out t) 
him how helpless he is with Henderson owning the new 
papers. Parkman is broken. Lois takes him to her bosom: 
Henderson has the torment of seeing his daughter mar: 
to the man who knows what Parkman knows. Joe Co! 
joins the army again. The band plays the national anthe: 
Henderson sits with his head in his hands. Joe shouts ¢ 
him: “Stand up, you !” Curtain. 

The story speaks for itself. The uses of the mov 
picture and radio and expletives have their enliven 


eer 
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function. The virtues inherent in this lusty them: 

manifest, and also in the raw attack now and then, ani 

the accuracy of much of the detail. The character draw 
is, on the whole, fair, as the theater goes; that of Hen 
son and Joe Cobb is admirable. The writing in the fi 
act is capital, and many of the prize lines are lively) 
sure to click. On the whole, “Spread Eagle,” then, is ¢ 
cidedly a play to see. 

But subject-matter, however striking it may be, 
whatever timeliness it may have, and however grateful 
may make us for getting itself aired at a particular cris 
is not all of a work of art in the theater. On no very hig 
grounds of criticism we may say that “Spread Eagle,” 
that capital first act, gets mixed up and blurred. It is, + 
often very poorly written and apt to wander into n 
melodrama. The scene at the mines has little imagina 
or power or even faith in itself; it merely gets its job 
The last scene, after a very fine moment when the bo 
beaten down from his just anger and shame, and brok 
on the threat of ruining him in the press, runs off into a |o. 
scene that has none of the reality needed to keep up t 
dramatic pitch. In fact, though the story heads for son 
thing most exhilarating as theater, and the play, by virt 
of that, keeps going pretty well all through, the only real!) 
well done passages are those dealing with Joe Cobb and 
Martin Henderson and exhibiting such keen cross-currents 
of caustic observations and cynical detail. Henderson's 
soft and helpless devotion to his daughter, and Joe’s tur: 
ing soldier at the last, are fine motives; the effect of tl 
last ironic, defeated curtain is more or less thrilling. 

Mr. George Abbott’s directing and Mr. Norman-Bel 
Geddes’ settings for “Spread Eagle” are straight and ad: 
quate at the least, though not notable. The company ‘s 
tolerable enough, as the general run of realistic acting gocs. 
Mr. Allen Vincent in his one well written moment, Park- 
man’s return from his supposed death, is convincing and 
good. He has much to bring to such youthful parts, fee!- 
ing, good looks, high sensitivity, if he would only open up 
his voice and better his diction. Miss Aline MacMahon 
in the last five minutes before the shooting—her only good 
ones—does clear, moving work. Mr. Fritz Williams 
brings a good, professional performance to the part of Mar- 
tin Henderson, never too much underscored; and Mr. 
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Osgood Perkins, in the fat part of Joe Cobb, with his in- 
trospective, engaging rattle of ironic reflections, and his 
Yankee wits, and his bouquet of all the effective lines in the 
play, gives an excellent performance. The mining Mex- 
icans of the lesser players and the priest of Mr. Malcolm 
Duncan are pretty bad; Mr. Felix Krembs’ general will 
pass for the stuffed, footlight variety of Mexican that we 
are familiar with in drama; Miss Brenda Bond's Lois is 


bad acting, but passable Broadway. 
Stark YOUNG. 


‘¢Fire-Alarm”’ 


HE first expressionist play we ever did at the Hole- 

and-Corner Playhouse was a piece called “Fire- 
Alarm” by a man named DeGross Wilbur. We put it on 
because the author had offered to finance it himself. The 
play was in eighteen scenes and dealt with the nervous 
breakdown of a worker in a paper-box factory. In the first 
scene, you saw him making boxes: he and the other workers 
wore pasteboard masks of the same material as the boxes 
and performed monotonous movements in unison. Finally, 
a gong is sounded for quitting-time and all the workers 
leave except the hero (who, in the program, was simply 
called The Man): he gets up and looks about him: the 
lights have been turned on the scenery (which has been 
hitherto left in darkness) and he realizes that he is im- 
prisoned in a great paper box. Then the sides of the box 
become transparent and he sees the families of the officials 
and the share-holders of the paper-box business parading 
pompously about him. A pretty girl seems to smile at him 
and he tries to go to meet her, but finds that he is balked 
by the sides of the box. <A policeman threatens him and 
he falls in despair to the ground. The next scene was a 
long soliloquy: the stars have come out in the sky and the 
Man can see them through the paper box. They are red, 
yellow and green and are continually going on and off (the 
author considered it was silly to have stars of the conven- 
tional sort, when no one saw them that way any longer: 
these were modern American stars and ten times the ordi- 
nary size). The Man apostrophizes the stars: “Oh, little 
jazz-babies,” he says, “‘oh, little jazz-babies, twinkling so 
bright as you dance the shimmy of the spheres! Oh, little 
jazz-babies winking with the mascara of night on your eye- 
lashes!—look down on the great smoky city and tell me 
where my sweetie is!” This goes on for some time. The 
next scene is still in the box. The owner of the factory 
appears and tries to induce the Man to go back to work; 
then a member of the union appears and tries to induce him 
to strike. Both were played by the same actor, with the 
same make-up but different clothes: the Man sends them 
both away, telling them that their aims are identical and 
that he has no use for either. Then there is another long 
soliloquy; then a physicist appears. The physicist explains 
that he has discovered a new system of morality based on 
the quantum theory. He is also master of the structure of 
matter and, by the application of powerful rays, causes the 
Paper-box prison to disappear. ‘Thereafter, the play pre 


sents the adventures of the Man and the Professor of 
Physics in their pursuit of the new code of morality. The 
Principal feature of this code is discontinuity: whatever you 
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have been in the habit of doing, whatever people have come 
to feel that they can depend upon you to do, you suddenly 
begin to do the opposite. This enables you to rob trust- 
ing friends, to trip up people walking on the street and to 
put knock-out drops in the cocktails of people you have in- 
vited to dinner. The Man and the Professor of Physics 
experiment with all these things, but they all turn out dis- 
appointing. The trusting friends turn out to own nothing 
but bogus oil stock and the drugged guests have nothing 
in their pockets but pocket-handkerchiefs and penknives and 
are wearing false dress-shirt fronts and made-up hook-on 
ties. The people tripped up on the street turn upon the 
practical jokers, and one of them hurls the Man through 
the plate-glass window of a fashionable modiste. ‘There he 
encounters the girl who smiled at him and whom he has 
ever since been secking, but she turns out to be a wooden 
mannequin. In his disillusionment and chagrin, he exempli- 
fies the morality of the Professor by assassinating him on 
the spot and throwing him down a drain. But, in a mo- 
ment, the Professor reappears, the same as ever, but with 
a different light. We realize now for the first time that 
the Professor represents Truth, which is unchangeable and 
indomitable. This is conveyed to us in a soliloquy by the 
Man. ‘Toward the end of the soliloquy, a large rhomboid 
at the back is seen to begin to glow. “Come with me,” 
says the professor, “into the Light!” And both advance 
into the mercury-tube dawn. 

When I first read the manuscript of this play, I felt a 
good deal of interest in a young paper-box worker—I had 
been given to understand that the author was himself a 
paper-box worker—who had developed such a singular vein 
of fancy. But when I met DeGross Wilbur, I discovered 
that he was a pale, vain young man, who not only had 
never seen a paper-box factory in his life, but had never 
even been near the textile mills where his father made 
bathing-suits. It was the money from the bathing-suits, 
however, which financed DeGross’ play. I asked him how 
he had come to write the play, if he had no feeling about 
paper-box workers; and he answered that he simply be 
lieved that the time had now arrived for plays of that sort 
to be written. I asked him why he called his play “Fire- 
Alarm,” and he said that, as he had originally written it, 
it had ended with the Professor and the Man heading a 
Peace delegation to the President and then setting the 
White House on fire; but that, even now that the incident 
was out, the name expressed the spirit of the play, which 
was a spirit of revolution. Later on, however, I heard him 
telling someone that “Fire-Alarm” was intended to have 
no political significance but to be taken merely as a “farce 
for living puppets, of which the moral was a Buddhistic 
resignationism.” “You must always play for laughs,” he 
told us. “In the dinner scene, where the Professor and the 
Man pick the pockets of the guests they have drugged and 
find nothing in them, you must have the guests come sud- 
denly to life and turn seltzer bottles on them. It is years 
and years since a seltzer bottle has been seen on the Amer- 
ican stage. The dollar-chasing ‘refinement’ of the uptown 
commercial theater has driven them away. But we shall 
never have a real American drama till the seltzer bottle 
has been brought back!” Three days before the opening, 
he told us that it had always been his idea to have a fire- 
bell and a siren continuously sounding between cach two 
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scenes; otherwise, he said, the title would be meaningless. 
And this we did. 

I cannot say that the play was well directed: it was 
scarcely directed at all. The titular director was a fellow 
named Bob Mott, who had done a little of everything in 
the Village. In those days, in the Village, wherever you 
went to a party, there was always one very impressive per- 
son whom you took to be one of the really distinguished 
painters or writers who sometimes lived down there. He 
would sit and smoke with a homely or rugged assurance 
which seemed to mask treasures of subtlety and wit, and 
people would gather about him to hear his judgments on 
all sorts of subjects. Bob Mott was one of these persons. 
He always went striding around the Village with a thick 
and knobby cane, a rough-and-ready old soft hat and a large 
pipe, which he had a trick of keeping between his teeth 
while he talked ; but, when you really got to know him, you 
realized that the principal feature of his character was an 
invincible limpness. He was, therefore, not a very good 
director. It cannot be said that he did not appreciate the 
play: on the contrary, during the rehearsals, he spent so 
much time laughing at the jokes that he never got around 
to finding means for making them effective to the audience; 
and, at the end of a scene which moved him strongly, as 
certain scenes invariably did when the actors remembered 
all the lines and went through them without halting, he 
would always turn to the nearest bystander and, with his 
pipe clenched between his teeth, say, “God! what a punch!” 
He used to watch the rehearsals very knowingly, puffing 
at his pipe; but he never gave the actors any useful instruc- 
tions, except occasionally to take them aside and hold whis- 
pered conversations with them. ‘These conversations were, 
however, usually designed to advance his intimacy with in- 
dividual actresses rather than promote the success of the 
play, and that was all they ever accomplished. He was 
usually more or less drunk. He and DeGross Wilbur used 
to have terrific quarrels. 

Jane Gooch, who also designed the costumes and man- 
aged the publicity, did most of the real work of direction. 
She would intervene every other day or so and see that the 
actors got on and off the stage and took each other up on 
their cues. But she was not able to be present continu- 
ously and so could not enforce the discipline and keep the 
actors up to the efforts which are required for an effective 
production. All sorts of people used to drift in and out 
while the rehearsals were going on. They would make 
suggestions to Bob Mott and to the actors. There was one 
man who ran a book-shop who was jealous of one of the 
actresses, a girl with whom he had been living and whom 
he suspected of an interest in one of the other members of 
the cast. He would come and sit there every day, and 
sometimes conceal himself behind the scenes, where the 
actors would fall over him as they were making their en- 
trances and exits. Bob Mott had a police-dog named Hin- 
denberg, which he always brought to the theater with him 
and which barked at the fire-alarm and the soliloquies. 
There was also a Polish girl who drank and was in love 
with Bob Mott. We used to hear her sobbing in the pauses. 
The day of the dress rehearsal, Jane Gooch, who had been 
overworking, arrived in the afternoon, and, after witness- 
ing a scene or two, broke down and had hysterics. She 

presently recovered, however, and did what she could. 
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“Fire-Alarm” did not run very long, but the run was 
extremely varied. On some occasions, the audience wo.) 
hiss; and, on others, they would sit in utter silence. At | 
performance, a single spectator laughed at one of the sat); 
lines and the rest of the audience hushed him—whe: 
because they thought the joke a poor one or because ; 
play had made them solemn, we never knew. Sometin 
they could be heard weeping; and sometimes they w: 
laugh so wildly that they broke the actors up. (“I am | 
fectly satisfied,” DeGross Wilbur would always say. 
is a mixture of genres.”) Sometimes, they had nearly 
left before the play was half through. Nor did this al: 
gether depend on the mood of the audience: the peri 
ances differed strikingly. Sometimes the actors forgot . 
part of the play and sometimes another: the soliloquies w: 
particularly treacherous and were often abruptly telesco; 
by the omission of long passages, before the actors who \ 
supposed to play the following scenes had had time to ar: 
in the wings and take their cues. Sometimes the st 
manager and electrician, who was having a good dea! 
difficulty with his wife at that time, would forget to low 
the curtain, so that the actors would have to hold their pos 
tions like living statues. One night, during the final sce: 
when the Professor takes the hero by the arm and le. 
him toward the dawn of Truth, the electric rhomboid 
the back of the stage, instead of bursting into brightness, 
after a short preliminary glow, began to grow fainter ; 
fainter, so that, by the time the Professor had delivered |\\s 
invitation, “Come with me into the Light!” the stage \ 
entirely dark. There was a good deal of laughter at th 
and DeGross asked us to do it this way every night, a 
made the ending more ironic. He said that, in gi 
“Fire-Alarm” a happy ending, he had been subconscio 
affected by the pressure of the popular taste and that t 
accident had made him realize how much finer it was : 
end in darkness. We, however, dissuaded him. 

The last night in the run of a play is, as you know, a s; 
cial occasion: according to one of the traditions of the t! 
ter, the actors, in the course of this performance, are : 
posed to try to break each other up. The actors in “F 
Alarm” thought that they had been through a good dea! {1 
the play and they did not hesitate to express their relic: 
the prospect of its closing, by the contrivance of practic! 
jokes of an exceptionally elaborate character. The stage- 
manager, who had become reconciled with his wife, also e: 
tered into the spirit of the occasion and spent hours, un- 
known to the actors, arranging pitfalls and surprises for 
them. Thus, in the first scene, when the hero tries to break 
through the sides of the box, the gauze was slit, so that he 
fell through and had to clamber back in again. And when 
the Employer in a later scene picked up his silk hat from t! 
table, a shower of soda-crackers and pretzels fell out. ‘Ihc 
guests in the dinner scene took the wind out of the hero's in- 
dignation by wearing real shirts instead of false ones and 
having large rolls of bills in their pockets. (During ths 
scene, Bob Mott’s police-dog also wandered in from the 
wings and licked one of the corpses on the nose.) The stage- 
manager’s most ingenious effect occurred in one of the in- 
teriors: the Professor was supposed to open a door and enter 
from the outside; but the door had been arranged so that 
its hinges were at the bottom instead of on the side, so 
that it came down on the stage like a portcullis and the 
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actor walked in over it. When he tried to make his exit 
through the door on the other side and pushed the knob to 
open it, the door, which in this case had been taken off 
its hinges altogether and was being held by someone behind 
the scenes, was simply wafted back into space and evaded 
the Professor’s grasp. In the midst of the final soliloquy, 
which was delivered by the hero sitting on a set of steps, 
the steps were slowly rolled behind the scenes, carrying the 
soliloquy with them; and when the Professor began talking 
about the Light, a flashlight was set off which so startled 
him that he began again several speeches back and played 
part of the scene over. 

Most of the audience laughed: there were not very many 
there. After the performance, a strange rigid woman—a 
woman of about forty-five, who wore spectacles and dressed 
in hideous clothes of some remote period and place—ap- 
peared behind the scenes and desired to mect the author. 
She talked nervously, as if under intense pressure, and | 
thought she was a little mad. When DeGross Wilbur 
appeared, she complimented him on his play with a curious 
acid eagerness which sounded as if she had become so 
habituated to expressing disapproval that, now that she felt 
moved to enthusiasm, she had no accents to convey it. 
“Tell me, have you ever been in Gibson—in Gibson, Den- 
ver?” she demanded. “I’m sure you must have been in 
Gibson!” DeGross said that he had never been there. 
“What you have given us so categorically, so insolently—I 
might almost say, so atrociously—is a compendium of all its 
laxities, its brazennesses, its tortures, as well as of its few 
limpid lovelinesses. I should have said that no one could 
have written that play who had never been a school-teacher 
in Gibson! And then, the coarse market-mindedness of the 
Employer, so sickeningly submerged in the bread by which 
alone man can never live! All his purposes are directed to- 
ward it! Above it his thoughts cannot leap!” (She was 
speaking of the shower of pretzels.) “Oh, I have seen it a 
thousand times! And the stars that do but caricature our 
crude disturbances when we would fain raise our garish 
passions to their coolness and their clearness—and the doors 
of rooms that topple inward or waver at our hand away, as 
we pass from cell to cell of torment!” 

As I say, I thought she was mad. That was my first 
meeting with Isabelle Griffin. I did not know that she 
was eventually to become the first woman dramatist of im- 
portance in the history of the theater. And I was even 
further from guessing that this immature and incoherent 
play of DeGross Wilbur’s was actually to show her the 
way to her own creative development. She had come on to 
New York for only a few days and, as she read nothing 
but seventeenth century poetry, it is unlikely that, if she 
had never seen “Fire-Alarm,” she would ever have come 
into contact with the methods of German expressionism, 
which, imperfectly assimilated and exemplified as they were 
in “Fire Alarm,” were in her case to prove so fruitful. 
Today, one speaks of Isabelle Griffin and Strindberg. Nor 
was it merely the premeditated effects of “Fire-Alarm” 
which influenced her own technique: some of the accidents 
of the final performance, in her hands, became equally valu- 
able. For example, the sudden set-back of the Professor 
when the flash-light was set off provided Isabelle Griffin 
with scenes of a curious effectiveness, in which whole pas- 
sages of dialogue were repeated. DeGross himself soon 
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sloughed off the tricks which he had been at such pains to 
acquire and began writing those marvelous comedies of the 
country club society of industrial towns which, with a mate- 
rial so different from Congreve’s, produce an impression 
equally heartless, and in which the satiric vein of “Fire- 
Alarm” is plainly distinguishable. Today, when the Amer- 
ican theater is the most celebrated in the world, after thirty 
years of dramatic writing which, for vitality and richness has 
hardly been equaled since the age of Elizabeth, it is difficult 
for us to imagine in what obscurity and confusion the pres- 
ent movement began. At that time, the young dramatists 
tended to put too much importance on machinery and 
“stunts” and too little upon the written word: they under- 
estimated the intellectual, as distinguished from the me- 
chanical, effort which must go to make a great play. And 
the theater was still divided into two sections, with a gulf 
as yet unbridged between them: the dramatists, often of 
remarkable resources, who wrote frankly for the commer- 
cial theater, and the dramatists with a certain amount of 
culture and with novel technical ideas who lacked too often 
both the sense of the theater and the intimate experience of 
life. It is curious to watch the growth of a new art: its 
beginnings are so often unpromising and it is so difficult, in 
a given case, to explain the impulse, apparently irrational, 
which has prompted a given dramatist to take a new direc- 
tion. When DeGross Wilbur first explained to me that he 
had written “Fire-Alarm” simply because of a conviction 
that the time had now arrived for writing plays of that 
sort, I thought him a little absurd; but I have learned to 
respect the vagaries of artists and I now see that his instinct 
was sound. 
EpmMuNp WILson, 1957. 


True Vine 


There is a serpent in perfection tarnished, 

The thin shell pierced, the purity grown fainter, 
The virgin silver shield no longer burnished, 
The pearly fruit with ruin for its center. 


The thing that sits expectant in our bosoms 
Contriving heaven out of very little 
Demands such delicate immaculate blossoms 
As no malicious verity makes brittle. 


This wild fastidious hope is quick to languish; 

Its smooth diaphanous escape is swifter 

Than the pack of truth; no mortal can distinguish 
Its trace upon the durable hereafter. 


Not so the obdurate and savage lovely 
Whose roots are set profoundly upon trouble ; 
This flower grows so fiercely and so bravely 
It does not even know that it is noble. 


This is the vine to love, whose balsams flourish 

Upon a living soil corrupt and faulty, 

Whose leaves have drunk the skies, and stooped to nourish 
The earth again with honey sweet and salty. 


Evtwor Wytte. 
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Trollope Redux 


Anthony Trollope, by Michael Sadleir. With an intro- 
duction by A. Edward Newton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 432 pages. $5. 

M R. NEWTON attributes the genesis of this book to 

a conversation in which Mr. Sadleir remarked with 
reference to Mr. Escott’s book on Trollope that it was 
high time for another. “Why don’t you write it?” inquired 
Mr. Newton, whereupon Mr. Sadleir did. Whether 
Trollope needed another book may seem doubtful. He was 
doing very well by himself. The Trollope revival was 
already a literary phenomenon, at which no one would have 
been more surprised than that author himself. It was with 
no false pretense of modesty that he wrote: “ ‘Barchester 
Towers’ has become one of those novels which do not die 
quite at once, which live and are read for perhaps a quarter 
of a century.” “Barchester Towers” was written in 1857. 
In 1900 one of Trollope’s publishers, William Tinsley, 
wrote in “Random Recollections of an Old Publisher”: 
“No one reads or thinks about Mr. Trollope’s novels now.” 
Mr. Sadleir quoted the passage in his excellent introduction 
to Trollope’s “Autobiography” when it became one of the 
World Classics, of the Oxford University Press, in 1923, 
by which date some twenty of the novels had been re- 
printed in that series or in others. The revival has been 
less sudden than the decline, but more striking, paralleled 
only by the posthumous career of Jane Austen. But while 
Miss Austen came back with six novels, of which at least 
four can be read almost at a sitting, Trollope has in Mr. 
Sadleir’s list more than a hundred volumes of fiction. By 
all precedents, his mere bulk should have sunk him. Asa 
matter of fact, the robustness of his recovery, like Miss 
Austen’s, is attested by the amount of comment and criti- 
cism which it carries. Books like Mr. Escott’s and Mr. 
Sadleir’s are no small addition to the mass of Trollope, but 
they are absorbed gratefully not only by readers of novels 
but by amateurs of personality. 

Mr. Sadleir takes from the “Autobiography” the story of 
Trollope’s wretched boyhood and unpromising start in life 
as a clerk in the post office. If any man was entitled to an 
inferiority complex, it was Trollope. He retrieved the 
indignity of his early life by learning the craft of the novel- 
ist and practising it with extraordinary assiduity. By way 
of compensation he became a country gentleman, rode much 
to hounds, and enjoyed the Garrick Club and the 
Atheneum; yet he never could forget the mortifications 
which he had suffered when as a day pupil at Harrow he 
arrived at school dirty from walking the muddy roads, or as 
an awkward youth he was exposed before his fellow clerks 
by a mother’s demand: “Anthony Trollope, when are you 
going to marry my daughter?” Such revelations were not 
to late Victorian taste. It was with a certain bravado that 
Trollope insisted on making them, as well as parading his 
business-like dealings in fiction, so shattering to the concep- 
tion of genius. It was all one with the general brag and 
bluster of his appearance and manner. “He was at once 
formidable and pathetic,” says Mr. Sadleir; and again: 
“Within the vehement shell that the world knew as Trol- 
lope the successful novelist, cowered a secret Trollope— 
diffident, defenseless and forlorn.” Like Hazlitt, he could 
never be sure of his social technique, and too often reverted 
to the subject. And, like Hazlitt, he desperately wanted 
affection. “I think that I became popular among those with 
whom I associated,” he wrote rather wistfully under the 
heading, “I Join Other Clubs.” “I have long been aware 
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of a certain weakness in my character which I may cal! , 
craving for love.” In his “Portrait of Anthony,” and +) 
study of him as representative of the Victorian Age, \y. 
Sadleir is at his best. He has amplified Trollope’s oy 
account of his early life, especially the adventures of +) 
family in America; and he has printed some of the lett: rs 
which Trollope addressed to Kate Field, who, as the bov- 
rapher elegantly says, “set free—for a brief while at any 
rate—his natural masculinity.” But Trollope was neither 
a lover nor a letter-writer. 
Trollope’s revival and Jane Austen’s are alike in : 
both are due to the solid qualities of their work. For ¢ 
who read novels not for any of the more pretentious | 
tions of fiction, didactic, moral, social or esthetic, but | ' 
the fiction itself, they have in the highest degree the et 
of that special quality which may be called the no ‘ 
reader’s satisfaction. Mr. Sadleir truly declares that ' 
Trollope novel is of the very essence of fiction. At its 
it represents a distillation of that element in story-tellin, 
which all other elements depend, without which no blen. 
however skilful—of fact, incident, idea and description 
be recognized for fiction at all—the element of characte: 
tion.” Trollope recognized this element as the most in) 
tant in the art of fiction. He records himself as being : 
oughly imbued with his characters, “crying at their ¢: 
laughing at their absurdities, and thoroughly enjoying : 
joy.” “It is so that I have lived with my characters. . . 
There is a gallery of them, and of all in that gallery Im. ' 
say that I know the tone of the voice, the color of te \ 
hair, every flame of the eye, and the very clothes ¢! 
wear.” In all this his similarity to Thackeray, who wept 
when he had killed Colonel Newcome and Helen Pende: 
nis, is apparent. Another likeness to Thackeray app: 
in the fact that, securely planted on this solid ground 
reality, both could afford to scoff at pretentious theo: 
fiction and at conventional fictional devices. They wer: 
realistic to accept the novel as a laboratory experiment | 
sociological report, or as anything but an entertainmen: 
which they were the sole directors. Thackeray comp 
Vanity Fair to a puppet show. ‘Trollope poked | 
devices dear to lesser practitioners, such as the convent 
“misunderstanding.” When, in “Barchester Tow 
Eleanor Bold and Mr. Arabin are at cross purposes 
muses: “Had she given way and sobbed aloud, as in : 
cases a woman should do, he would have melted at . 
implored her pardon, perhaps knelt at her feet and dec! 
his love. .. . But then where would have been my no\ 
She did not cry, and Mr. Arabin did not melt.” Bur w« 
are sure of Trollope’s good faith. Eleanor’s crying 
Mr. Arabin’s melting would have been out of charact 
Again he pauses to assure us that Eleanor shall not marry 
Mr. Slope or Bertie Stanhope, and to laugh at the artifice 
which preserves, to the end of the third volume, a mystery 
which an anticipatory peep into that volume can dissips' 
He will have author and reader move along together wi): 
full confidence in each other. Like Miss Austen, lic 
makes dupes of his characters, but never of his reader 
“Let the personages of the drama undergo ever so comp!cte 
a comedy of errors among themselves, but let the spectator 
never mistake the Syracusan for the Ephesian.” 
Mr. Sadleir’s critical judgment is wrong in one respect— 
the opposition which he imagines between Trollope and 
Henry James. He refers to an early flippant criticism by 
James of “The Belton Estate,” but he ignores his more 
mature judgment in the essay on Anthony Trollope in 
“Partial Portraits,’ where James confirms Trollope’s 
criticism of himself. “He had no airs of being able to te!! 
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you why people in a given situation would conduct them- 
selves in a particular way; it was enough for him that he 
felt their feelings and struck the right note because he had, 
as it were, a good ear.” There is a close parallel between 
James’ “Art of Fiction” and the passage in the “Auto- 
biography” in which Trollope speaks of the contrast usually 
drawn betwen Wilkie Collins as a sensational novelist of 
plot and himself as a novelist of character. “All this is, I 
think, a mistake—which mistake arises from the inability 
of the imperfect artist to be at the same time realistic and 
sensational. A good novel should be both, and both in the 
highest degree.” ‘This is precisely James’ position. In his 
view, also, the terms character and incident may be trans- 
posed at will. “What is character but the determina- 
tion of incident? What is incident but the illustration of 
character?” The separation seems to have been invented by 
critics, and to have “no reality or interest for the producer.” 
The real difference between James and Trollope lies in the 
subtleties of method and of style, the finesse of approach 
and point of view, to which the one was so exhaustively 
devoted and the other so indifferent. Both agreed that a 
novel must be interesting and that it must be real. As for 
significance, James has remarked that “the deepest quality 
of a work of art will always be the quality of the mind of 
the producer.” That Mr. Sadleir helps us to the apprecia- 
tion of the quality of Trollope’s mind is the sufficient reason 
for his book. 

R. M. L. 


Redeeming Village Life 


American Villagers, by C. Luther Fry. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 201 pages. $2.50. 

American Agricultural Villages, by Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Gwendolyn S. Hughes and Marjorie Patten. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 326 pages. $3.50. 


NDUSTRIAL expansion and consequent urbanization 

—the two processes which have dominated American 
life during the past half-century—have transformed both 
the form and the quality of our civilization. A new set of 
values came to the surface, and, in this rearranged scheme 
of valuation, villages and rural communities, together with 
their cultures, dropped to the bottom of the scale. Char- 
acteristic of the whole of so-called western civilization, 
there is nothing strange about this procedure. The Ameri- 
can movement is, however, to be distinguished in one re- 
spect: our evolution from rural to urban culture proceeded 
at a more rapid rate and over a wider area than has been 
heretofore experienced; in addition, our urbanization and 
ensuing shift of values probably came about with less in- 
terference and control than that exercised under similar 
conditions in European states. Certainly there was a more 
conscious recognition of the change and a more determined 
effort to maintain balance in the analogous case of Ger- 
many. 

In any case, our progress in the spheres of industry and 
city-building was secured at the expense of agriculture and 
rural life. The latter declined, not merely economically 
but in the scale of values, in proportion as the former ad- 
vanced. The American village is integral to agriculture, 
and consequently declined, as most observers supposed, at 
the same rate. But many of the presumptions about vil- 
lages, even among sociologists, were continuing reflexes of 
the value-change, and were not consonant with actual 
change. Urbanized people continued to despise the village 
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and the rural community as a place of abode in terms of 
their newly acquired values, but they did not inquire into 
motivations of others not so fully urbanized. The Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research has performed a na- 
tional service in conducting a comprehensive study of the 
American village—a study which has already revealed that 
villages have been renascent for at least two decades; those 
who read the two volumes under consideration, which con- 
stitute a partial report on the total study, will be force- 
fully reminded of the disastrous effects which follow when 
a few reliable facts impinge upon comfortable deductions. 

In the first place, American villages are not declining. 
There are approximately 18,000 villages (between 250 and 
2,500 in population) in the United States, with nearly thir- 
teen million inhabitants; and these villages are increasing 
more rapidly than the nation’s population as a whole; in 
some areas they are increasing more rapidly than cities. Vil- 
lages now constitute 12 percent of our population, and 24 
percent of the rural population. This single fact contains 
more implications than can properly be mentioned in a 
brief review. Those, for example, who are interested in 
the qualitative aspects of civilization will want to know 
what the modern villager is as a person. Does he partake 
more of rural or of urban ways of thought? T 
as the authors of these volumes indicate, is integrated with 
agriculture, from the point of view of economics and serv- 
ices, but does this mean that village inhabitants also “think 
with” the farmer on public questions? To anyone who 
wishes to understand what is really happening to American 
life, these studies provide better answers than have hitherto 
been made available. By way of illustration, analyses of 
village-rural conflicts are given, which point clearly to the 
conclusion that interdependence on the economic level does 
not necessarily imply codperative relations on social and 
psychological levels. Good feeling between farmers and 
villages diminishes when the village service-center increase 
in size. On the other hand, farmers are unmistakably 
drifting toward the village church. The superiority of the 
village school likewise attracts rural students in increasing 
numbers. On the whole, it appears that a profound change 
is going on in the American countryside, a change which 
means a refocusing of rural life in terms of the revitalized 
village. Involved in this change are, of course, such fac- 
tors as improved roads and automobiles, which bring in- 
creased mobility to the farm family, and other modifica- 
tions which are, in effect, adjustments to the industrial- 
urban complex. 

A few miscellaneous facts gathered in a special study of 
140 agricultural villages will give the reader some insight 
into the structure and quality of village life. These 140 
villages contained : 


he village, 


Ss 


119 coéperative buying and selling associations 
645 manufacturing industries 
253 banks 
287 schools 

79 libraries 

56 parent-teacher associations 
784 churches 
958 lodges or secret societics 
379 social organizations 

109 newspapers 

127 motion picture theaters 


The above figures tell many stories. The 1 to 12 ratio 
between libraries and lodges, for example, and the | to 9 
ratio between libraries and churches, are revealing and sig- 
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nificant facts. And these two volumes are filled with data 
of this sort, data which need to be digested, not merely by 
sociologists, but by all who purpose to be intelligent about 
that one-eighth of our population which is, in many re- 
spects, more typical of our civilization than any other 
fraction. 

Epvuarp C, LinpEMAN. 


The Imminent East 


The Philippines: A Treasure and a Problem, by Nicholas 
Roosevelt. New York: J. H. Sears and Company. 315 
pages. $3.50. 
pepe it or not in a post-Victorian era, but here 

is a book on the Philippines with a peroratory chap- 
ter entitled “Bearing a Thankless Burden,” and above each 
chapter quotations from none other than Rudyard Kipling, 
and, strewn throughout its pages, variations of the locution, 
“the white man’s burden.” 

“We [Americans] have trifled with the white man’s 
burden during the last twenty-five years,” but now we 
must be “prepared to carry the white man’s burden with 
dignity,” we must “shoulder our burden courageously, 
carrying through the thankless task to completion,” for 
“there are no ‘lightly proffered laurels’ in carrying the 
white man’s burden.” But if we are recreant, if we re- 
fuse the sacrifice, if we do not “lead the Filipinos to the 
light,” if, that is, we indulge our weaker natures and with- 
draw from the Philippines and leave the Filipinos to them- 
selves, that “would be a betrayal of the great mass of the 
Filipino peoples, and a stain on the fair name and integrity 
of the American nation.” 

Poor we! But could you guess, contemplating us thus 
destined to self-immolation, that the Filipino peoples fought 
for three years and sacrificed thousands of lives to keep us 
from being burdened by them, and that all their articulate 
elements are now clamorously demanding that we free our- 
selves of the burden of them and that, moreover, this bur- 
den consists of “treasure islands” whose development will 
“furnish the United States with tropical products which 
at present she imports from other regions,” at a time when 
“we are becoming more and more dependent upon tropical 
agricultural products,” so that “never again could the price 
of rubber be artificially raised at the expense of the auto- 
mobile users of America, nor could the market in quinine 
be absolutely controlled by the government of a European 
nation in order to make Americans pay through the nose’’? 
Could you guess that? Poor we, indeed, and oh, what a 
burden! 

But carry on, America! What though “our first quar- 
ter of a century in the Philippines has been an experiment 
in misapplied altruism”? Be undismayed. The second 
quarter can be an “era of efficiency.” The third will be a 
“time of transition.” And the fourth—the fourth “will 
see the birth of a business partnership.” And fat may the 
infant wax, and long flourish! 


So be burdened, America. But unbowed. 


The Changing East, by J. A. Spender. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Company. 256 pages. $3. 


HE change in the East is thus summed up by Mr. 
Spender: “One may wish that the presumption of 
an unchanging East in which the benevolent autocrats from 
the West dispensed law and justice to a grateful popula- 
tion and held their own by their prestige had survived into 
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our time. It has not done so, and to acknowledge tha: 
has passed is the beginning of wisdom as between | ..; 
and West.” 

In Egypt, Turkey and India, Mr. Spender has ( 
this truth exemplified, and he draws the conclusions +). 
inescapably follow from it. The East no longer wi!! 
cept tutelage with docility, and the West no longer |.» f 
exact obedience under penalty of chastisement. The ; 
tions that obtain between them in the future must bx 
as to permit self-respect to both, and there can be no 
respect without recognition of equality. That a »: 
vivendi can be found on a basis of equality, without 
turbing the present political relations between England 
India, and England and Egypt, is Mr. Spender’s | 
Patience on the one side, tolerance on the other, and 
ingness on both to make experiments, he thinks the \ ‘ 
out of the present seeming impasse. 

Mr. Spender may be too optimistic and he ma‘ 
Perhaps the aspirations of Egyptian and Indian nat 
ists may be satisfied without granting all their den 
Perhaps self-government for Egypt with such guar 
to Great Britain as will secure Britain’s thorough! 
India and its investments in Egypt and the Sudan 
graduated self-government for India, with correspond 
gradual relaxation of control by the British raj, may 
acceptable on the one side without ; rejudicing the 
interests of the other. But, whether or no, Mr. S; 
is wise in his emphasis on the intangibles. The « 
cency, patronage and racial snobbery of the western 1 
races have been as powerful in creating disaffection } \ 
eastern subject races as western economic exploitation. 
Mr. Spender himself is refreshingly iree from an ai: 
patronage. 

Mr. Spender is a veteran and distinguished jou: t 
of a generation that is passing, even in England, \ 
also, news generals and stunt impresarios are supple 
the sensitive and well grounded interpreter. How mu 
lost in the passing may be seen from this book. 
frankly journalism, a record of impressions, of obser\ 
and soundings, but journalism of an order that can ma} 
contribution no less than scholarship. Whatever the me: 
may be, it is applied by one who comes with the resour cs 
of a good mind, imagination and knowledge. 


—— 


The New Korea, by Alleyne Ireland. New York: f. P. 
Dutton and Company. 354 pages. $5. 


HE New Japanese Administration in Korea” wou!d 

be a better title. There is little here about Ko: 
new or old, in the sense that Korea is not only a p! 
name but a habitation of 17,000,000 human beings, and 
much about government machinery and projects since the 
Korean uprising in 1919 compelled the Japanese gov 
nent to change the militaristic spirit of its rule in Korea. 
That the spirit is changed for the better is apparent; so, 
also, that the civil administration is more efficient, and that 
Korean discontent has subsided, in the sense that there is 
no outward expression. Mr. Ireland gives a concise and 
well ordered abstract of the official reports of the Japanese 
colonial office. But he tells nothing about Koreans. [le 
cannot, it is true, be criticized for not doing what he ex- 
pressly disclaims any intention of doing, and he must be 
credited with doing well all that he set out to do. But 
it is fair to question whether what he has done was wort) 
doing. If one wants to know about Korea in 1927, it ‘is 
not enough to know about the organization of the Japanese 
administration and the achievements of the Japanese ad- 
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ministrative bureaus. It is necessary, also, to know how 
the lives of Koreans have been affected, what life is, in 
short, to the Korean peasant and shopkeeper, and what he 
feels and thinks about being ruled by Japan. Mr. Ireland 
begins by declaring that he will not enter into the ques- 
tion of the right of one nation to rule another. The tact 
is that Japan holds Korea and intends to retain it; he is 
concerned only with how Japan is going about to rule it. 
To ignore considerations of abstract right and wrong in 
a work like this is sound, because such considerations do 
not enter into international politics as now practised. But 
to ignore psychological values is to ignore all that is essen- 
tial. From the point of view of a graduate student doing 
a thesis in political science, the mechanics of government 
in a dependency may be of interest and importance. From 
the point of view of practical politics and the student of 
contemporary history, it is more important to know what 
the relations between Japanese and Koreans are. Mr. 
Ireland has written a book about Korea that deals with 
everything except what is essential. 
NATHANIEL PErrer. 


A Fire-Bringer 


The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 357 pages. $3. 


PTLY selected, vitally connected, edited with the 

minimum of “exposition” and with the precision 
and wide grace of self-effacing scholarship, this volume 
has the fascination of genuine and brilliant biography. 

Objection may address itself to a number of omissions. 
But the desirability of having Emerson’s “Journals” in the 
accessible form of one volume is, it seems to me, unques- 
tionable; and in abridging ten volumes of vital stuff to one, 
something vital must go. Nevertheless, from these few 
pages an intimate portrait of Emerson’s genius emerges 
with remarkable salience. 

This portrait of the inspirational Emerson is of course 
very different from the lay-figure Emerson, the Emerson 
of the Game of Authors, of American Letters. Among 
many distinctions between the two images of Emerson, one 
may be emphasized. The transcendentalism of the Emerson 
conceived in this dull Game of Authors is the mere moon- 
ing of an ascetic ignoramus. The real Emerson presented 
to us by Mr. Perry’s editorial discernment wears his 
transcendentalism with a difference. 

In this volume, we see Emerson’s doctrine in the liv- 
ing terms of his passions, his hopes, his humor and grief, 
and despair, his deepest penetrations into human intercourse. 

Transcendentalism was Emerson's one dissipation. His 
propensity for conceiving everything in terms of the be- 
yond has both the splendor and the occasionally irritating 
character of an impulse indulged to excess, his one reck- 
lessness, his one dogma, his one intemperance. This, at 
least, is the great, the faulty and the moving human crea- 
ture portrayed for me by this book’s differentiations. 

Thus, though before meeting a new acquaintance, Emer- 
son is often so stirred by anticipation as to be sleepless 
for the entire preceding night, yet in spite of the acuteness 
of his interest in the actuality of human individuality, he 
is so concerned with something beyond the avatar of per- 
sonality before him that he is always disappointed in its 
presence. 

He says of his conversations with Coleridge, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Landor, 
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What the intercourse with each of these suggests 
is true of intercourse with better men, that they never 
fll the ear—fill the mind—no, it is an idealized por- 
trait which always we draw of them. 


The Americans, too, fall short. 


The sort is good, but none is good enough of his 
sort. Everyone is an imperfect specimen; respectable, 
not valid. Irving, thin, and Channing, thin, and 
Bryant and Dana; Prescott and Bancroft. ‘There 1s 
Webster, but he cannot do what he would; he cannot 


do Webster. 


Emerson himself, in more than one of this book’s sel 
tions from his journals, expresses his sense of the def 
of his quality; and reproaches himself painfully for his 
failure to appreciate immortal moments in their immediate 
passage. 

Not only human beings, but earth and the heavens are 
for him veils of that mystery forever haunting his con- 
sciousness. 


rt 


I went into the woods. I found myself not wholly 
present there. If I looked at a pine-tree, or an aster, 
that did not seem to be Nature. Nature was still 
elsewhere: this or that was but outskirt and far-off 
reflection and echo of the triumph that had passed 
by and was now at its glancing splendor and hey-day 
—perchance in the neighboring fields, or, if I stood 
in the field, then in the adjacent woods. 


Many values of “The Heart of Emerson’s Journals” have 
not been considered here. It should be mentioned that in 
the pages of this book lies the bed-rock matrix of many 
poems long treasured in the memories of the countless 
“unknown friends” to whom Emerson spoke from his im- 
mortal “‘wood-lot on the shore of eternity.” 

One reads the book in the profound enchantment of 
a true poet's sense of the cosmos. In the golden land of 
poetic fable one listens to the ageless quarrel of the Squir- 
rel and the Mountain; one hears or seems to hear the 
chiding sea say, “Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come?” 
and watches the Haughty Day fill his blue urn with fire. 

EpvirH FrRaNKLiN Wyatt. 


Fiction Notes 


One Crystal and a Mother, by Elien Dupois Taylor. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2. 


ERE is autobiography of a beguiling kind, combin- 

ing as it does a wholly irresistible gaiety with an 
undercurrent of pathetic discontent. One doubts not at all 
that this woman from Dakota is the author's authentic self. 
She gives her to us with simplicity and finality—her know!l- 
edge of herself, her ignorance of the world, as she plunges 
headlong into the newspaper game in Chicago. To cal! 
this book a novel would be to misname it. There is a 
slender thread of continuity, but upon this thread chapter 
follows chapter with the most audacious inconsequence, like 
parti-colored beads of every size and shade. Even the title 
is no more than one of these intriguing beads. This Crys- 
tal who so explicitly is given first place is no more than a 
rainbow-tinted vision, seen obliquely through the author's 
eyes, a creature who does not appear in person till the last 
ten pages of the book, and then only to utter a dozen or 
so disdainful words and vanish. Yet implicit throughout 
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is the poignant fact that Crystal is the personification of 
all the thwarted desires of the little newspaper woman, the 
embodiment of the pent ecstasy of her defeated flesh. There 
is no story, and there are a dozen stories, in this enter- 
taining book. The writer has rushed like a child, blindly, 
from door to door of life’s surprises, and from each door 
there has issued new material to challenge her perceptive 
and intuitive faculties. To the high quality of these per- 
ceptions and intuitions the book owes its charm. It must 
be added that Mrs. Taylor’s qualifications for dealing with 
life in its inconsequential aspects are enormously reinforced 
by a pretty wit and a truly kaleidoscopic vocabulary. Un- 
forgettable are her pen sketches of the “mother.” Unfor- 
gettable, also, is the mirror which she holds up to the ele- 
ments, flashing descriptions of heat and wind and rain. 


E. B. H. 


Tronical Tales, by Laurence Housman. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 
HIS book of fanciful fables, in spite of being sternly 
spurred by its title, is soon overtaken by the senti- 
mentality which the author loves, and which he handles 
so much less effectively than his poet-brother. The first 
canter reminds the reader, unhappily enough, of both Lord 
Dunsany and Henry Van Dyke, but Mr. Housman soon 
strikes his own pleasant path, which, though soft enough 
and easy going, is frequently enlivened by little sun-bursts 
of humor. In one story, “Lady Into George Fox,” he 
has parodied Mr. Garnett so well that he succeeds in re- 
capturing the elusive and ironical tone of the story he has 
imitated, but when he has it, like Mr. Garnett he does 


not know what to do with it. 
T. S. M. 


Green Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 
N obvious likeness exists between Virginia Woolf's 
“Mrs. Dalloway” and Nathalie Sedgwick Colby’s 
“Green Forest.” But the similarity lies no deeper than 
surface design, for, although Mrs. Colby has related Shirley 
Challoner’s emotional preoccupations in a manner somewhat 
derivative from Mrs. Woolf, Clarissa Dalloway and Shir- 
ley are scarcely sisters under the literary skins of their re- 
spective novels. The author has surrounded her story’s 
chief figure—Shirley, who escapes from the covenants of 
actuality into a “green forest” of spiritual freedom—with 
other personalities of striking definiteness. Never does Mrs. 
Colby retard the agile pace of the book by a superfluous 
comment. With uncanny omniscience, she appears merely 
to visit the mental habitat of each of the characters and re- 
port her findings. “The Green Forest” discloses a new 
writer endowed with a subtle apprehension of beauty and 


with ironic humor. 
J. R. 


Liliecrona’s Home, by Selma Lagerléf. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2. 


ELMA Lagerlof takes one bodily to the mountain 
S districts of the north, to pine-girt lakes swept by 
storm winds, to lonely parishes which struggle for their 
existence against the snows. And then, with an exquisite 
and deceptive simplicity, she spins a fairy tale of a forlorn 
maiden, a cruel stepmother, accounted a witch, and the 
dark, elusive Liliecrona who wanders in from the night. 
Her story is haunted with a northern sadness. It is nour- 
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ished on the brooding superstitions of peasants and infused 
with wild poetry. Undoubtedly there are those who . 
see nothing in Selma Lagerléf, who cavil at her naive 
phrasing and her atmosphere of extravagant romance, (); 
such critics one can only say that they have lost their con- 
tact with the world’s youth. One cannot compare th-« 
Swedish novelist with the psychologists and realists wo 
hold the field at the moment. Hers is a different voice. 
powerful and primitive. That voice has a magic tone which 
creeps through the barrier of language in this new tra: 
lation as in previous ones. 


E. H. W. 








Contributors 


Grover CLARK is president and editor of the Peking Leader, 
and a well known friend of a peaceable policy toward 
China. In view of the urgency of the present situation, 
the substance of Mr. Clark's article was circulated 
among a few individuals as a memorandum, while this 
issue of the New Republic was on the press. 


Léonie ApAms is the author of “Those Not Elect.” 


Bruce Gou.p is a graduate of the University of Iowa, a 
member of the staff of the New York Evening Post, 
and an occasional contributor to magazines. 


NATHANIEL Perrer, formerly a journalist in China, is now 
lecturing on “Imperialism” at the New School for So- 
cial Research. 


Eptr FRANKLIN Wyatt is a novelist and literary critic. She 


is the author of “Every One His Own Way,” “True 
Love,” “Making Both Ends Meet,” aad “The Invisible 
Gods,” 
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UNDER THE 
ANDES 


By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 
“Miss Sergeant’s method is simple. She subscribes 
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the desiccated pages of ‘Who's Who.’ She drinks 
tea with Pauline Lord and absinthe cocktails with 
Mencken, climbs the stairs to Willa Cather’s book- 
lined rooms in Bank Street and studies O'Neill] in 
a bathing suit.”"—The Independent. 
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to no biographical formula, nor does she consult 
| 
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Fire Under the Andes contains fourteen vivid, 





scholarly, rounded portraits of prominent Ameri- * 
cans in the fields of literature, the drama, medicine, ®)) 
journalism and pedagogy. 3 
/ 
With camera studies by E. 0. Hoppé v 
$4.00 at all bookshops. ‘i 
#' 
} 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York ly 
j 5 
In Canada from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. | § ) 
St. Martin's House, Toronto. 
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Bon Voyage 


ROM the windows of the 

New Republic’s houses the 
great stacks of the ocean liners 
can be seen poking up above the 
Chelsea piers. The sustained 
throaty whistle of their depar- 
ture, the screaming of the tugs 
on their arrival are a part of the 
din of our daily lives. Along 
our street come and go the bag- 
gage laden taxis, the messengers 
dashing to catch the boat with 
gifts of flowers, steamer baskets, 


books. 


We know this thing of going and 
coming, of bustle, hurry, excite- 
ment and confusion which at- 
tends ocean travel. Above all, 
we know what it means to miss 
the boat! 


The New REPUBLIC BOOK- 
STORE as part of its business 
knows how to get on board in 
time. Orders for books en- 
trusted to it will be delivered be- 
fore sailing, if humanly possible. 
Irom subscribers of long. stand- 
ing and those who have already 
opened accounts telegraphed or- 
ders will be given instant atten- 
tion. Orders by mail received 
four hours before sailing will be 
delivered if the books are avail- 
able in New York City. 


The address of The New 
REPUBLIC BOOK. 
STORE is 107 East 34th 
Street, New York City. 
The telephone number is 
Caledonia 5952. 
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“For we are very lucky with e 
lamp before the door, 


And Leerie stops to light it as he 
lights so many more”’ 

I LAMPLIGHTER™ 

R t Lew evensen 


EERIE, the lamplighter, worked cheerfully to make 
the streets bright. But the lamps he lighted would , 
seem dim compared with our brilliant filaments. 


The citizens of the country are the lamplighters of 
today. They demand the protection of good street 
lights, for which they pay 3 1/2 cents of each tax 


dollar. 


It is vitally important that they share this respon- 
sibility intelligently with their home town councils. 





them to you, 


Every citizen should keep informed about the new develop- 
ments in street lighting. Two booklets, ““What to look for 
in City Lighting” and “Street Lighting Designs”, will tell you 
some of this fascinating story. Ask the Publicity Department, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, to send 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Studio Bungalows, hidden in the hills of 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, can be had 
for summer or entire year. Artistically 
furnished, large open fireplaces, running 
spring water in house, open plumbing, pic- 
turesque brook and swimming pool on 
grounds. Golf course and Sound bathing 
nearby. Tennis Court. Convenient Com- 
mutation. Rental $400. Address: Box 479, 
The New Republic 





FOR RENT 

Maine cottage, in the woods on the sea. 
Living room, dining room, kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, maid's room. Hot and 
cold water, electricity, fireplace. Absolute- 
ly quiet. Perfect place for children. Daily 
food deliveries. $400 for season. Address: 
Box 480. The New Republic. 





NURSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR wi!! take 


into her home, for a period of time this 
summer, a child between the ages of two 
and five, for habit formation or during 
parents’ absence.—Address: Box 481, [The 


New Republic 





FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 





Two adjacent new furnished cottages, sep 
arately or together. Fireplaces, 2 baths, 5 
bedrocms Hotel convenient for 4 
Box 38 Southwest Harbor, Maine 

FOR RENT 
Two unfurnished rooms, bath, fire- 
place. In Chelsea district. House 


owned by The New Republic. Tele 
phone: Chelsea 8393. 
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Communication fora Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





State to state, has grown 
as the means of communi- 
cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 
additions to the long distance tele- 
phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet thenation’s growthand their 
use will help to further growth. 
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FOREIGN RESEARCH 


A staff member of a well kno 
educational institution, experienced 
scientific and educational resea: 
having excellent scientific connect 
in London, is going abroad in \{ 
and would like commissions fo: 
search work in England. Add: 
Box 478, THe New Repvs ic. 


FOR SALE: 

MANHASSET, LONG ISLAN) 
New Stucco Residence, 10 roon 
baths, attached garage, half acre ; 
refined residential section near 
tion, $35,000. Also a beautiful bui! 
plot 100x200 $6,000. Terms. Edwa 
Howard, Box 253, Manhasset. Phon. 
430 


ARE YOU AN INTERESTING 
PERSON? 

Interested in the finer things of lil, 
Join AESTHETIC CIRCLE 
Refined, non-sectarian members! 
Weekly Dances, socials, Intellect 

Exchange. Send stamped envelope | 
N. R. 38, Station “S,” New York. 












Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 

Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded « 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone sery 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two i 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
phone Sheepshead 3000. 


YOUNG WOMAN 
Wants publicity, editorial or advertis 
job. Has had experience with hooks 





on nationally known magazines. Has d 
Mss. reading, copy writing, editorials, « 
ing, proofreading, correspondence, dep 
mental work, publicity. Wants inter 
job and salary. Address: Box 477 
New Republic 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, vings 
sines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louls, Mo 





TO RENT: Three room camp. Ac: 
ondacks. Indian Lake. Walter L. He: 
vey, 351 West 114th St. 





TO RENT: Eight room camp. ‘¢ 

Dark room. Adirondacks. Indian 

Walter L. Hervey, 351 West 1ldth 
New York. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from 
pales Patterns free, Cut lengths by Dost, 
00 per yd. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 159 Stornoway, Scotiand 











FOR RENT 
One large room with fireplace, bat 
and kitchen. Unfurnished. In hou: 
owned by The New Republic. Te) 
phone Chelsea 8393. 








M* AIRY: A community for artists, radicals and think- 
ing people now in the making at Croton-on-Hudson; 
one hour from Grand Central with 100 trains daily. 


A pre-requisite for admission to this community is that 


one be socially minded enough to want 


to build a free 


If you want a more than average job, or a 
more than average person to fill one— 


If you want to rent an apartement, or let one 
to a responsible person— 
If you have an unusual want that an unusual! 














community and intelligent enough to mind one’s own 
business. High, dry and beautifully wooded land with 
river views. All improvements and at prices low enougk 
to suit almost anyone. Enquire HARRY KELLY, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 411. Telephone Chelsea 0432. 








audience may be expected to satisfy— 
Write to the 


Classified Advertising Department 
The New Republic 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 
For the special classified rate 
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TONIC 


To be taken regularly to 
prevent a recurrence of 
News-Blues: 


5 0 The New Republic 
S . for 52 weeks and 
FREE The Youth Movement in 
China, by Tsi C. Wang, Ph.D. 
—a moving account of Young 
China’s struggle for self-realiza- 
tion. 


$7 5 The New Republic 
. for 52 weeks and 
The Story of Philosophy, by Will 
Durant. (Saving to you, $2.50.) 


$6 3 The New Republic 
. for 52 weeks and 
Anthony Comstock, by Margaret 
Leech and Heywood Broun—a 


character study of America’s 
greatest exponent of censorship. 


$9 0 The New Republic 
° for 104 weeks—con- 


ducting you without prejudice 
through booms, nominations, and 
the Presidential election, and 
at the same time lighting up 
many other interesting aspects 
of American life. 


$3000 P's,*+ 


at a gain to you which can not 
be computed in terms of mere 
dollars. 


$1 0 The New Republic 
. for 13 weeks—this 
being a special acquaintance offer 
for the convenience of readers 
who wish to appraise the mag- 
azine more carefully before com- 
mitting themselves to the expense 
of a longer subscription. 




















The adjoining coupon is fillin- 
able, detachable, and mailable, 
as quickly as possible. For the 
rest we'll be responsible. 





Antidote for the News-Blues 


LOSE your eyes, fill both lungs with ozone, and yell, “America for 
e: Americans!” Concentrate on William Hale Thompson. Then wait. 
This is known as the Blungerwump Test, and your reaction should be tears 
or laughter or both. If you fail to react, your condition is more serious than a 
superficial examination would seem to indicate. 


In the latter event, throw away the Chicago flask and concentrate on sex, 
mumbling rapidly, “Ain’t none, ain’t none, ain’t none!” If you still feel 
tempted to attend salacious sexatious theatricals or to read Elmer Gantry, you 
need further treatment. 

So smash the sex vial and tune in on Gilded Tabernacle No. 2 (N. Y. Chap- 
ter), where Aimee Semple proposes to hang out the wash. Then go down on 
your hands and knees and bellow, “Hallelujah!” till the police interfere. If 
this exercise is followed by a fit of shuddering and gibbering, don’t worry— 
that’s the first sign of improvement. 


Next, open the window and toss the MacPherson bottle over the garden wall 
into some neighbor’s yard, wrench your soul back into its socket, and move 
your mind to China. Concentrate on riot and starvation and say: “I do 
resolve to let China play civil war with the same freedom from restraint that 
she granted us during our Civil War.” By this time the blues will be neutral- 
ized and the right stumulant, taken at once, may save you. 


Accordingly, speed your thoughts to Albany. Concentrate on Al Smith and 
his budding Presidential candidacy. Soon your pulse will quicken, the queasi- 
ness will pass off, and you will feel more hopeful than at any time since the 
World War. And with reason, for, in the words of T. R. B., “It will be a 
tremendous pity if anything happens to prevent the Smith nomination. Re- 
gardless of the result, his candidacy will make it an interesting and thrilling 
fight, and I want to see it... . Smith may be beaten, but he will at least say 
something about his opponent, his opponent's party and his opponent's backers, 
that will make the whole shooting match wince. . . . There isn’t another 
Democrat in sight who could even make an interesting race—with the possible 
exception of Jim Reed.” 


And then, to hasten your convalescence, forward your subscription to The 
New Republic. An outstanding feature of the coming issues will be a series 
of editorials about Al Smith and the opportunity which his candidacy brings 
to the American people. These editorials should be read by all who are alive 
to the unique importance of the choice which the voters of this country must 


make in 1928. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed $........ please enter my subscription to The New Republic for...... 
i nbes onaw. Se CD HL cee eSSORaded Oeededesacescéeececcccereecesesccess 
lca) checcne's sane deemed be vann dahbs bu 649604400006600600s0000 0008 ° 
TT. 2.2), lwsca's dguewae = thei ah eee kEen ewes an Dake bbe cewedsececeeséeues ° 
CE Gasdecececccesseddebens chb6gndcudhidehbkessandooosse peGdeeeseseccend aie al 
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OTIS FG OTP DET 


Marking Thirty Years of 
Constructive Leadership 


PRIL 22, 1897, saw the first issue of the Forward, 

a mere six-page sheet, which sold less than 6,000 
copies. 

Small as it was, the reception it received from its then 

limited group of readers gave certain promise of the 

growth and achievement which were destined to make 


the Forward a potent force in every Jewish community 
throughout the land. 


Today its leadership is acknowledged by all, and its in- 
Pine extends far and wide, covering every large city 
in the United States, and read daily by more than a 
half-million intelligent men and women fe every walk 


of life. 


The Forward is an inspiration to all who come within its 
influence. Esteemed by its partisans, it is highly re- 
spected by its opponents. And while there are those 
who do not share its views, they read it for the courage 
and integrity of its principles, and the journalistic ex- 
cellence which always distinguishes it. 


EY OT SIERO IO ITE 


. 


4 pril 24, 1927, on its Thirtieth Anniversary, 
3 the Forward will publish 144 pages—forty } 
{ pages Rotogravure, 24 pages English Sup- } 
t plement—in an edition of 245,000 copies. 


Jewish Daily 
FORWARD 


New York Chicago 
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